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ABSTRACT 

What is an independent or ""self-supporting** stodent? 
This question forned the basis of the Rational Invitational 
Conference on the Independent student, Barch 1974. Speeches concerned 
the financial inplications of student independence, legal 
iaplications of student independence, the social and psychological 
iaplications of student independence, support for the nontraditional 
aid applicant, iaplications of student independence on student 
financial aid adainistration, and the students* vievs on 
independence. (BJN) 
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Foreword 



For the past several years, particularly fotlowinp: the ratification of 
the Twenty-Sixth Amendment, the problems attendant to the inde- 
pendent or "self-supporting" student have grown rapidly and become 
one of the thorniest of many problems with which the financial aid ad- 
ministrator must deal. During this period of time the ess has ad- 
dressed this issue at both regional and national levels through panel 
programs, papers, and publications. The National Association of Fi- 
nancial Aid Administrators has also published articles on this subject 
in iheJonrnul of Student Fittattcial Aid. The issue has been a highly 
popular one, essentially because most administrators have been 
searching hopefully and frantically for answers that are universally 
applicable to the problem. 

What is an v^dependent student? -is a question that is answered 
differently by institutions, parents, students, and the federal govern- 
ment. What are the psychological and social implications for students, 
and the economic and political implications for institutions on the 
rapidly increasing number of independent students. These questions 
had not been addressed in any of the publications, presentations, or 
discussions on the subject of the independent student that have con- 
cerned administrators during the past five years. It was for this rea- 
son that the CSS, in its twentieth anniversary year, chose the issue of 
the 'independent student" as the subject of a national invitational 
conference. The conference, held at the Inn of the Six Flags, Dallas/ 
Fort Worth, from March 31 to April 3, provided 140 participants with 
an opportunity to hear presentations on this issue from experts in 
politics, economics, sociology, financial aid, and law as it relates to stu- 
dent independence and the eflTects of the Twenty-Sixth Amei.dment. 
In addition, the participants, including an articulate and representa- 
tive group of students, had an opportunity to interact with the pre- 
senters. The objective was not necessarily to bring forth specific and 
detailed formulas for identifying independent students, nor to elicit 
final and definitive answers from the presenters and those in atten- 
dance. If sound recommendations, courses of action, or definitions did 
emerge from the conference, this would indeed be considered an extra 
bonus. The primary aim of the conference was to explore the ramifica- 
tions to postsecondary education and the student community of a rap- 
idly inct-easing growth in the number of independent students, real 
and pseudo. Toward this end, the conference presenters were given 
both broad and specific topics to address. 



Prom the outset of the conference, befdnnin^ with the keynote ad- 
dress by a Congressman noted for his knowledge of student aid legis> 
lation programs -to the concluding formal presentation, "The Stu- 
dent's Views on Independence," the participants were dedicated to 
understanding the broader aspects of the issue and also to the con- 
struction of a concensus statement that would clarify the status of the 
independent student in postsecondary education in today's society. 
This publication, it is hoped, will be a significant addition to the lim- 
ited number of publications on this subject and contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the numerous and varied aspects involved in the in- 
dependent student issue, and help in establishing realistic and equita- 
ble criteria for properly identifying and equitably treating independ- 
ent students. 

Alejra tnlet- f». Sidtt 
Executive Director 
CoileRe Scholarship Service 
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Keynote Address 

hif The HoKomhte John Delletiback 

The world of (fducatioii fln»nce is an ever-chan^ngr, ever-challenging 
world in which to travel. It seems only yesterday that the Congress 
finished the long, arduous task of writing the Education Amendments 
of 1972. Some of the issues we faced then still remain. Others are new. 
This week, the House of Representatives spent two days completing 
debate on another omnibus education bill, the "Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments (ESEA) of 1974." We still face a long 
conference with the Senate this spring to reconcile major differences 
between the House and Senate versions of GSBA, but many of us are 
now turning our attention once again to fed9ral programs of post- 
secondary education. 

In just a few days Representative James O'Hara, the very compe- 
tent and hard-working Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Education, will launch our subcommittee on several months of com- 
prehensive hearings across the whole range of student assistance 
programs under the Higher Education Act. As ranking member of 
that subcommittee, I look forward to a fresh, thorough evaluation of 
where we are and where we should be in the support of students in 
postsecondary education. 

I mention these hearings as a way to emphasize the timeliness of 
this conference. It is possible and indeed hoped that the House Com- 
mittee will decide many of the m^or student aid questions within the 
next six months, although the Higher Education Act does not expire 
untilJune 30, 1975. So I applaud the leadership of the College Board 
for calling this meeting to explore one of the new, complex issues 
related to student aid - the so-called "independent student." 

Congress has been doing some investigation in this area. But let me 
hasten to say that we are just learning to understand the que.tttions, 
and are by no means ye» »n the point of shaping the final answers. And 
it was because of the assurance and clear understanding that neither 
I, nor any of you, was really oxpectcd to lay out definitive solutions 
to the questions of the independent student that I accepted the 
invitation to be with you! It > important that we exchange all serious 
views on this issue, no matter how much in disagreement they might 
be. Indeed, one of my concerns is that lots of people in the last couple 
of years have been saying, "there are going to be serious problems in 
the near future because of the 18-year-oId aye of m^ority," without 
investing the time to explore seriously the ramifications of the 
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TVenty-Sixth Amendment and the related state laws that followed in 
its aftermath. 

First, let me sufirgest that student assistance in, and will likely re- 
main, the mtgor stratefo' of federal support for postsecondary educa- 
tion. Althoufrh there is no such thinj? as "a federal policy for post- 
secondary education," I believe it is significant that both Houses of 
Conirress and the administration seem to be in harmony on student 
aid as the mqjor vehicle for federal aid in this area. There are sijc- 
nificant differences about how to use that vehicle to be sure. And al- 
though I would like to encourage more states to do more in the area 
of student aid, I see the primary state role as providing basic insti- 
tutional support. I also believe that it is the states that must ul- 
timately resolve the issues surrounding the current "no tuition, low 
tuition, high tuition" debate. 

If this perspective is accepted, then it is the Federal Government 
that must provide leadership in the distribution of student aid. We 
must resolve the questions of irho is eligible; tehere the aid can be 
spent; hon- tmieh aid should be provided in the form of grants, work- 
study, and loans: how long citizens can draw on student aid support; 
and other important questions. In answering these questions, your 
advice is valued and your help is needed. 

Before we can discuss intelligently the questions of the independent 
student - and his or her eligibility for public assistance —we must con- 
sider the question "What is postsecondary education?" On this 
question, Congress has indicated quite clearly the direction in which 
we should be moving. We need to recognize a far greater range of 
educational needs than we did only a few years ago. We must especially 
recognize the legitimacy and the value of good occupational training 
as an equal partner in the postsecondary enterprise. 

As a member of the National Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education, I came to appreciate just how large and diverse 
this enterprise really is. Many of us had grown accustomed to think- 
ing only of some 2,900 degree-granting, campus-oriented, comprehen- 
sive institutions when we thought about higher education. That is a 
far too limited view. 

In addition to this "collegiate sector" the National Commission 
report discusses another 7,000 institutions in what we called the 
"noncollegiate sector." These institutions are either accredited by a 
federally recognized accrediting agency or have been otherwise clas- 
sified a-s being eligible for participation in federal student aid pro- 
grams. We are just beginning to gain a working knowledge about this 
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very heterofi^neous se^ent of postsecondary education. 

If one had to adjust one's thinking only to incorporate these institu- 
tions in planning for student aid, the task would still be relatively 
simple. But America is an education-oriented society with a tradition 
and a political system that allows and even encourages almost anyone 
to come up with a new deliv?ry system for learning. Nontraditional, 
oiF-campiis learning is growing rapidly. New technology will allow 
almost every individual in society to be reacheu with some formal, 
organized learning experience. In many professions, periodic re- 
current education is a must. For others, increased leisure time will 
be used for pursuing additional education. We are, in fact, coming to 
appreciate the full potential impact of the phra&e "life-long learning." 
Including formal learning opportunities sponsored by businesses, 
churches, civic groups, public radio and television, and others, it is 
estimated that upward of 32 million Americans between the ages of 18 
and 6C participated in some formal learning experience during 1971- 
72. 

It can be seen that the further out one goes from the traditional 
colleges and universities, the more difficult it becomes for the federal 
government to define an "eligible institution" and an "eligible stu- 
dent.** The broader the definition, the more "independent** students 
we must consider, since these are often older students than those just 
leaving high school. And once we move toward including these educa- 
tional programs and these older students, the criteria and mechan- 
isms for delivering student aid -let alone the budget implications- 
become troubling issues for discussion. 

The wildest speculation I have heard is that the new age-of-mojority 
laws passed by most states in recent years will practically eliminate 
what we now refer to as the dependent student. According to a Li- 
brary of Congress study of state laws, there are now at least 39 states 
that have overall 18-year-old migority laws in effect; most of them 
since 1970. Other states allow 18-year-o'tds to contract. Three states - 
Alaska. Nebraska, and Wyoming- confer majority at age 19. Only in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and the District of Columbia is the 
age of m^ority still 21. 

Of course, many of us are wondering how these laws might affect 
student aid programs based on need. Will we be able to continue 
making decisions based on an expected parental Family Contribution 
Schedule of the Basic Opportunity Grant (BOG) program? 

When one turns to case law to see what the courts have held with 
respect to a parenl*s responsibility to provide support for a child*s 
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education, there is little specific guidance. Most of the cases deal with 
a divorced or separated father's responsibility to provide support for 
his children. A primary consideration in these decisions has been the 
financial ability of the father. 

Again, referring to a study done by the Library of Congress at my 
request, the courts have generally taken a hands-off policy with re- 
spect to the parent's legal obligations where the marriage is undis- 
solved and the parents and child are living together. 

Some lawyers who have looked at these issues in the context of the 
Basic Opportunity Grant believe we are likely to see court challenges 
to the presumption of need feature of the program. They ask whether 
it isn't an ui\)ust discrimination to deny a grant to a student because 
of an expected contribution that may in fact not be given to him. 
Other legal scholars seem to feel there is no Constitutional argument 
against need-based programs that could prove successful in court. 
Certainly the debate is one the Congress and state legislatures must 
listen to very carefully. 

Whatever the legal questions, there seem to be many social indi- 
cators of loosening family ties, especially when children graduate 
from high school. Although I lament the trend, many parents today 
seem more interested in pursuing their own personal desires than in 
making continued sacrifices on behalf of their older children. Bankers 
and financial aid officers have repeatedly told us that many middle- 
income parents today have not planned ahead by saving up for college 
costs. If this is true, the pressures from middle- and upper-middle 
income parents to reduce or eliminate the targeting of grant aid on 
students from less fortunate circumstances can be expected to in- 
crease. 

There also seems to be a new interest on the part of students to 
declare themselves independent of their parents. I suspect there are 
many reasons for young people wanting to assert their independence, 
not all of which are related to a desire by young people to relieve 
the burden on their parents of continued financial support. Interest- 
ingly enough, the phenomenon seems to appear more often as the 
family income is increased. 

It is understandable why more and more elected public officials are 
asking that aid now directed toward the very needy be redirected to 
that powerful cons ituency, "middle-income America." Without 
getting into the economic details, it is my impression that middle- 
income families are in reality better off today than they were 10 years 
ago. But with inflation and a period of rapidly rising expectations. 



many of these families /<><>/ they are worse off. 

The political support of the educated, middle-income group during 
the 1960s for publ.c proimrams aimed at helping low-income families is 
apparently eroding: or at least weakening. This is evident in many 
more areas than student assistance. What political leaders are rec- 
ognizing is that proposals for any major new social program -for ex- 
ample, national health insurance -will have an influence on how we 
approach the question of future support for independent (or for that 
matter all) students. There are many unknowns. What I am prepared 
to do is to outline where I stand on some of these matters in hopes 
that it might provide a "straw man" for discussions throughout this 
conference. I find it easier to think in three separate, albeit inter- 
related, time frame.s: the immediate future; the rest of the 1970s; and 
beyond 1980. 

Immediate Future 

The Appropriations Committee in the House is now holding hearings 
on the student assistance budget requests for fiscal year 1975. This 
appropriation is advanced funded, so it would cover students attend- 
ing institutions in the academic year 1975-76. 

The President has asked once again that we fully fund the Basic 
Opportunity Grants (B(h;) program, which he estimates to cost $1.3 
billion. In making this large a request, however, he recommends no 
new money for the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants or 
for new capital contributions to the direct loan program. The budget 
suggests appropriations language that would, in effect, repeal lan- 
guage in the authorizing statute that requires certain minimum 
"threshold" levels be met in the three campus-based programs before 
anything can be appropriated for Boc;. Until the BO« program gets a 
sounder footing and the Guaranteed Student Loan Program gets a 
thorough and proven overhaul, I do not think it would be wise to adopt 
these budget requests. 

Instead, I would recommend that we do accept the total budget re- 
quest of $1,997 billion for student aid -an increase of $320 million 
over the year before - but that we allocate it in the following manner: 
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(All Hkuivs in miliums) At,inn,,n„t;„„s 



Basic Opportunity Grant 

(limited to first 3 years) $ 800 $ 476 $1,300 

Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant 131 210 0 

CoUeiKe Work-Study and Coopera- 
tive Education 303 281 2S1 

National Direct Student Loan 293 293 6 

State Student Incentive Grants : • . . 40 19 0 

Guaranteed Loans 430 399 

$1,99: $1^677 $1,997 

1 will not go into the details of this proposal, other than to say that 
it would increase the average BOG award from an estimated $430 in 
1974-75 to an estimated $640 the following year. You will see why I 
propose a substantial increase in work-study, while holdingr to the 
minimum "threshold" levels for SEOG and NDSL, further on. Basically, 
my proposal is similar to the way in which the Congress has re- 
sponded to the student aid budget request for the past two years. 

Intermediate Future 

What about the intermediate-range future -the period for which our 
committee must legislate during the next year or so? This period 
would probably take us close to 1980. I do not have specifics in mind, 
but I do have some general themes: 

1. Continue to refine the BOG as the major federal grant program 
committed to equalizing accem to poHtHecondarg education. While we 
will need to adjust the Family Contribution Schedule from time to 
time. I am committed to keeping the first dollars in this program 
flowing to the neediest students. Someday, perhaps we can fund a 
grant program that does not need to shut out anyone. But so long 
as there are limited funds, and survey after survey continues to 
show that students from families with incomes above $15,000 are 
four or five times more likely to be enrolled in college than con- 
temporaries from families with incomes below $8,000 or $4,000, I 
believe we must put our firnt priority on giving larger grants to stu- 
dents from the lower-income families. 

I do not look for equal distribution of students by levels of family 
income. I do not wish to shut out other students from qualifying for a 
grant. All I say is that, barring some unforeseen court decision that 



forces us in a new direction. I join many others in Confess in sup- 
porting: the present concept behind the BOG prof^'am. 

2. PhoHe out the Supplemental Education Opportuuity Grant pixh 
gram. While this proirram is serving: a very useful purpose during the 
transition phase into a full-fledged BOG program, it has many weak- 
nesses that argue for its eventual demise. State allotments do not 
allow money to gD where it is most needed. The program depends too 
heavily on experienced financial aid officers -qualified individuals 
that more than half the eligible institutions do not have. Increasingly, 
state scholarship programs are serving to complement the BOG with 
additional grant support. Finally, the federal government should be 
consolidating and simplifying its many student aid programs. 

3. Itmatlen the scope of the tcofk-study program. Employers should 
be sought who would cooperate in providing part-time work and train- 
ing programs to supplement a student's educational program. In- 
centives should be developed to encourage both educational institu- 
tions and outside employers to develop meaningful new jobs for 
students. If this were done, I believe we could substantially relax, 
if not eliminate, any criteria tied to the College Work-Study program 
related to ftnancial need. That is, if a student is willing to work to 
support himself during his education, perhaps we should leave it to 
the institution and the employer as to who gets placed in which job 
without putting a student through a test of need. I think this approach 
would be politically attractive and move us away from many of the 
present problems associated with this program because of the re- 
quirement that students demonstrate need. 

4. Develop an acceHnihle student loan program available to any 
student regardless of parental income. Although the House and 
Senate just this week amended the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram to remove the need test for some students. I believe we must 
completely overhaul this program in the next couple of years. Pa- 
rental income should have no bearing on the availability of a loan 
which the student must repay. Basically, I would prefer moving to a 
single type of loan where everyone would pay a certain interest, per- 
haps 7 percent, from the time the loan is taken out until it is repaid. I 
believe the $200-$300 million projected for in-school interest subsidies 
during each of the next few years could be better spent in the grant or 
work programs. Of course, the amounts necessary to cover the special 
allowance, defaults, death, and disability benefits would continue to 
increase. In addition to these changes, I think ways must be found to 
strengthen the state role in the loan program and to consideration of 
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vairiable repayment plans. 

5. When a noliii guaranteed lonii proyram in in place, n'e should be 
able to phase oat the dipret stndepft loapf program. This program 
suffers under some of the same problems as the SBOG. Many institu- 
tions have built up sizable revolving funds suifieient to keep them in 
business without further federal capital contributions. 

«. Finallg, i belie re the State Stadent Incepitive Program nhonld he 
Htre^fgthem'd as a wtty to help pwdnce Pfecessarg graut aid withoat the 
ipfjtexihilitg that a single national grant program like BOG neceHsarily 
has to hare. Some states have a strong private sector and others do 
not. Some are committed to low-tuition education and others are not. 
Gncourafdng each state to develop meaninjsrful student grant pro- 
grams consistent with its general plan for postsecondary education 
se- «is to me an important piece in the total student assistance pro- 
gram. 

In summary, I view the next four or five years as a time for re- 
fining the programs we have already begun; for simplifying the pro- 
cedures and red tape for institutions as well as for students; and for 
sharpening our commitment to the neediest students through grants 
while moving away from need tests in work and loan programs. 

Lonfir*Tbrm View 

What about the longer run? Frankly, I have no crystal ball that gives 
me many specific ideas about what is best beyond this decade. But I do 
have some general ideas and comments. 

I would think that the current debate about tuition would be settled 
through various ways at the state level. 

It is known that enrollments in colleges and universities are likely 
to decline throughout the 1980s. Along with some trends already 
alluded to, this factor will surely mean that institutions will be seek- 
ing new clienteles; generally older and almost entirely ''independent'* 
in the sense in which that term is being used. 

The idea of tax credits for educational expenses can be expected to 
come up regularly. Right now. I have many questions about its worth 
as an effective use of resources that would otherwise be available to 
the goverr ment for specific purposes. 

The idea ^f a postsecondary education voucher for all 18-year-olds, 
to be used at any time throughout one*s life, has a great deal of initial 
appeal. There are individuals exploring these kinds of notions and I 
would certainly encourage them to continue. 

Frankly, I have personal doubts that our society will or should place 



such a hiffh priority on postsecondary education for all individuals 
that it will come up with the money to give everyone a "free ride." I 
would guess that our resources would be used first for health, hous- 
ing, transportation, and income maintenance programs. 

My intuition and experience tells me that it is good for each of us to 
invest some of our own resources in an educational experience. Not 
only does it tend to keep us motivated to make the best use of the 
experience, but the organization to which our money is given feels 
more of an obligation to provide a meaningful experience. With our 
many problems in free public elementary and secondary education for 
all. I can not see America moving in the same direction for its post- 
secondary opportunities. 

If I am correct, or even near correct, most of us will continue to 
see a great diversity of postsecondary education opportunities sup- 
ported by a diversity of sources. Independent students will increase 
as a percentage of the whole. Congress should be able to draft legisla- 
tion that meets any new constitutional test and still be able to help 
those younger students who need special assistance to put them 
somewhat on a par with students from families of some means. 

In education, as in other social programs, the increased burdens on 
the public treasury will have to be met through increased taxes. It 
can be hoped that both the state and the federal tax laws will in- 
creasingly reflect progressive tax schedules so that the burdens will 
be borne most heavily by those who can afford it. According to recent 
commission reports, the interesting economic fact is that those who 
attend postsecondary institutions are supported in large part by those 
who do not attend. 

Well, that is my rather sweeping view of some of the issues I see 
ahead. I have not tried to get into the many detailed and complicated 
questions surrounding the independent student, such as what should 
be counted as a legitimate educational expense for purposes of de- 
termining need. These I will leave to you financial aid experts. 

I can assure you that the results of this conference will be of great 
interest to our subcommittee and that we will welcome any sugges- 
tions that might help us shape the most equitable and workable stu- 
dent aid programs possible for the years ahead. 
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The Financial Implications of Student Independence* 

byW. Lee Hansen 



The newly emerging: concept of student independence possesses ^eat 
appeal but at the same time acceptance of the concept carries with it 
si^ificant implications for the financing of postsecondary education, 
at the campus level and, necessarily, for state and federal govern- 
ments. Because these implications seem not to have been explored, 
my objective is to spell them out for you. To accomplish this, these 
remarks are divided into four sections. The first section provides my 
overall assessment of the near-term prospects for the financing of 
higher education. The second section discusses what these prospects 
imply for student financial aid resources and the kinds of adljust- 
ments that will follow. The third section then examines student inde- 
pendence and the ways in which students, their families, and financial 
aid administrations are likely to adapt. The last section explores one 
possible solution to financing problems that flow directly out of the 
growing recognition of student independence. 

Financing^ Postsecondary Education -The Prospects 

All of you are well aware of the deluge of recent reports on the financ- 
ing of higher education. The Carnegie Commission, the Committee on 
Economic Development (cED), and the National Commission on Post- 
secondary Finance have all released their reports amidst considerable 
fanfare.' These reports are doing what they were intended to do, stir- 
ring up discussion. But whether they will also lead to significant pub- 
lic and private actions on financing issues is not yet clear. 

Let me briefly summarize what the Carnegie and cED reports have 
said. Both of them express concern about the wide gap in tuition 
between public and private institutions, and both of them propose 
that tuition at public institutions be raised to narrow this gap. If 
this advice were followed, public tuitions would rise to between one- 



• Financ-ial supp»»rt for thin study was provided by funds Kranted to the Institute for 
Keseareh on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity pursuant to the Ei-onomic Opportunity Act of 1964. The opinions expressed are 
those of the author. 

I. For a concise summary of these reports, see Howard R. Bowen. Fhianntty Higher 
Ediinttiun: TheVnrrcit Staff offhr Ihhutv. Association of American ColleKes, Washing- 
ton, D.r., 1974. Several additional reports, though receiving leas attention, have also 
been issued: the Special Task Force of IIKW (Newman Report). National Board on Grad- 
uate Education, and the National Council of Independent CoIleKes and Universities. 



third and one-haif of the instructional cost at public institutions. Two 
consequences flow from this. First, private institutions would be at 
less of a competitive disadvantage than they are now. Second* the 
additional tuition revenue could be used to augment the limited funds 
now available for need-based student grants. Taken together, the ob- 
jective of the reports is to provide a more competitive environment 
for private institutions and to insure that greater amounts of need- 
based grant money are available for students with limited resources. 
Thus, the goals of economic efficiency and equity can be simultaneously 
pursued. 

The response to these recommendations has been predictable. 
Strong support comes from private institutions, whereas vigorous 
opposition emanates from public institutions. Since the power to 
alter tuitions lies in the public sector and because tuition increases 
are presumed to have an adverse effect on public institutions, the 
evolving strategy of public institution spokesmen appears to call for 
holding the line on tuitions. On several occasions there have even 
been recommendations that tuitions be reduced below present levels! 
But if tuitions are not to increase and if states will not increase their 
outlays for higher education, then the difference between costs and 
the combined total of tuition payments and state appropriations can 
be met in only one way, by substantially increased federal funding. 
The general line of reasoning has led to a call for a shift in national 
priorities in favor of higher education.^ 

It is one thing to call for a shift in national priorities; it is another 
thing to bring about such a shift. Over the past few years the higher 
education community has been rather low-keyed in its efforts to shift 
priorities. Whether a more aggressive campaign would have changed 
the climate of opinion is doubtful, given the turmoil on the campus, 
unforeseen enrollment shifts, and the like. More fundamentally, the 
high priority given to higher education a decade or so ago is gone and 
no good reason exists to believe that this situation will change. The 
prospects that looked so glowing even five years ago are now dim. The 
long-talked about Vietnam Peace Dividend, for example, disappeared 
long before the Vietnam conflict came to an end. Other increases in 
expenditure have come in the human resources area, for health, 
welfare, and the like. 

In addition to what has already happened, we are now beginning a 
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national debate on proposals for universal health insurance; a nega- 
tive income tax proposal is likely tu be forthcoming: soon from the 
Administration; and the energy crisis and environmental concerns 
will require additional outlays. And so it poes. In short, any optimism 
that afrroundswell of opinion is about to develop that will dramatically 
shift federal spending: priorities toward higher education seems ill 
founded. Much the same situation prevails in the states. Added to this 
is the fact that tremendous effort will be required just to insure that 
postsecondary education appropriations keep pace with the inflation- 
ary price increases we are now experiencing. 

If there were an effort to mobilize more resources for postsecondary 
education, what arguments might be used? Three reasons are usually 
iciven why public support -and more of it -is justified. One of these is 
the social benefits it provides. While benefits accrue to individuals in 
the form of increased earning power and a more satisfying life, other 
benefits are produced that spill over to other people. Thus, you benefit 
from the fact that I am educated, but I have no way to collect from 
you the value of the benefits you receive. Because of the difficulty of 
taking these social benefits into account in our personal decision- 
making, the amount of higher education demanded by individuals will 
be less than what is socially optimal. The solution is for the public 
sector to subsidize higher education, for example, through low tui- 
tion; this will stimulate demand and in principle at least insure that 
the socially optimal amount of education will be demanded. Unfor- 
tunately, though the Carnegie and CED reports refer to social benefits, 
little or no evidence is provided as to the nature of these benefits, 
their magnitudes, or their distribution (whether they go to the rich 
or the poor). Hence, there is no way of knowing whether these bene- 
fits justify existing levels of tuition. But, if we expect the public to 
be convinced about the need to shift priorities, far better evidence on 
social benefits must be amassed than we have seen thus far. 

A second reason is to insure greater equality of opportunity. This is 
being accomplished in part through large-scale programs of need- 
based grants and loans. Whether or not taxpayers can be convinced 
that they should ante up more money to promote even greater 
equality of opportunity is not at all clear. The federal Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants (BEcm;) are already destined to increase 
gradually until fully funded, and my guess is that some time will have 
to elapse before these grants are expanded in size. Even if additional 
funds were to be made available, the most essential thing is to adjust 
the maximum upward to take account of the rapid cost increases ex- 




perienced in the last several years. Nevertheless, the nature of the 
beck; progrram, no n^atter how the details of the program are framed, 
is such as to leave us a long way from our objective of fully promoting 
equality of opportunity.'' 

The third reason pertains to the market for educational loans. It is 
easier to borrow funds to purchase physical capital than educational 
capital. The reason is simple; in case of loan default, the piece of 
physical capital can be repossessed, but this is not true of education, 
which by its very nature becomes embodied in the minds and hands of 
people. Hence, the risk associated with education loans for a given 
individual is greater than for other types of loans. Only by "im- 
proving" the market in some way can we expect the needed loan funds 
to be available. Proposals to improve the education loan market can 
take various forms and can include such provisions as interest sub- 
sidies, state guarantees, and the like. Although some steps have been 
made to improve this market, more needs to be done. 

lb summarize at this point, of the three reasons given for increased 
public support of postsecondary education, none of them seem all that 
strong. The social benefits argument is weak because of inadequate 
evidence. Pressures for equality of opportunity are likely to abate as 
BE(k; moves to full funding. Perhaps some improvements in the loan 
market can be made at relatively low cost. All in all, I am pessimistic 
about the prospects for any substantial shift in priorities in favor of 
postsecondary education. A compelling case simply cannot be made at 
present. 

Student Financial Aid and Independence 

Having set forth the prospects for postsecondary education finance 
generally, we must consider next how changes in the way student 
independence is viewed and how student independence itself will 
affect the sharing of the costs of postsecondary education. After 
doing this we can make whatever modifications are necessary in light 
of the overall prospects for postsecondary education finance. No 
attempt will be made in this section to define student independence. 
Instead, I shall rely on the conventional definitions employed by the 
various practitioners. 
First, I want to set out several different financing models after 
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which a number of variants can be presented. These models are in- 
tended to hiprhli^ht differences in the extent to which taxpayers pro- 
vide support and also how student reliance on loans changes. In our 
discussion of the costs of higher education we refer to the total re- 
sources costs of providing: instruction (tuition plus the tuition subsidy) 
and the additional (over and above tuition) student direct costs of 
attending college, e.g., fees, books, room and board, miscellaneous 
expenses; and the like. We exclude from consideration any foregone 
income, for the obvious reason that we are discussing costs in the 
context of student financial aid and taxpayer contributions. 

At one extreme we can think of a "let them pay" model. This places 
the full burden of the costs of higher education on students and their 
parents -the taxpayers provide nothing whatsoever. In such a situa- 
tion we would expect substantial student borrowing to be the common 
rule. We have no real analogue to this situation except for private 
schools which are completely without financial aid resources. 

At the other extreme we have the "entitlement" model or to put it 
more crudely, the "free ride" model. In this model, taxpayer support 
is full and complete -all the costs of student attendance are paid; 
students and their parents make no payment whatsoever. In such a 
situation, student borrowing for educational purposes will be zero. 
The closest analogue to this model is the experience with the GI Bili 
after World War 1 1. 

A more realistic model might be termed the "social benefits" model. 
Society (the taxpayer) agrees to provide a subsidy in the form of 
below-cost tuition to all who attend college, or at least public col- 
leges. The rationale for the subsidy is the social benefits from post- 
secondary education that spill over to other individuals. The closest 
recent approximation to a pure social benefits model occurred in the 
middle and late 1950s when taxpayers, through tuition subsidies, 
paid approximately three-eighths of the cost of each student's higher 
education.^ The existence of tuition subsidies greatly reduces the 
need for student borrowing, at least relative to the "let them pay" 
model. Nonetheless, the costs of college are such that we would still 
expect a goodly amount of student borrowing, and we would expect 
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the extent of the borrowingto be inversely related to fairily resources. 

The pressures in the 1960s led to the emerffenee of still another 
model of financinii?, what can be calbd the "equal opportunity" model. 
We take the social benefits model and graft into it a system of need- 
based prants, work-study, and loans. Need refers, of course, to student 
financial need as measured through conventional need analysis; this 
presumes that all students are dependents and that the prevailing 
social philosophy regards parents as being responsible for contribut- 
ing to the costs of educating their children through college. Because 
of the additional public resources committed to grants, work, and loan 
costs, the percentage of the total cost paid by taxpayers rises in the 
aggregate to, say, 40 percent; students and their parents pay the 
remaining 60 percent. As a consequence of the infusion into the sys- 
tem of student aid money in the form of grants and work-study, the 
need for student loans is likely to diminish. At the same time the 
greater attractiveness of student loans, through subsidized interest, 
guarantees, and so on, is likely to increase the demand for loans. On 
balance, it is difficult to know what will be the net effect of these two 
offsetting forces. 

At this point we should stop and summarize these models, as I have 
tried to do in Table 1. Here I present the descriptions of the models 
and what they imply for taxpayer support; they also indicate student- 
parental contributions and the percent of the total cost paid through 
educational loans. The percentages listed in the table are intended to 
be illustrative, although it is hoped that they are reasonable approxi- 
mations to the true figures. 

Reading down the table, we observe that the models show a progres- 
sion from full student support to full taxpayer support, with the 
''social benefits" and then the "equal opportunity" models repre- 
senting intermediate positions. Student borrowing likewise di- 
minishes as taxpayer support increases, as shown in the last column 
on the right. 

We now want to address ourselves more explicitly to the student 
independence issue by building on the equal opportunity model with 
its "dependent students only" variant. This is done in recognition 
of the fact that student financial aid officers were forced a few years 
back to develop criteria for handling students who viewed themselves 
as independent. Moreover, the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
program now sets forth explicit definitions for dependent and inde- 
pendent students. Because of these changes and because more stu- 
dents now view themselves as independent, the classification of in- 



detiendent student is here to stay. The method of assessinf? their 
tinancial need has obvious implications for the finaneini? of post- 
secondary education. 

The first of the several variants is the "restrictive independent 
student** definition, of the kind embodied in existing BEOG regula- 
tions. This permits students to be classified as independent provided 
that certain criteria are met.-^ On the assumption that when fully 
funded the becm; program will provide a net addition to student 
financial aid resources and that the shift of some students from de- 
pendent to independent status will further increase the demand 
for f?rant funds, then the percentage of taxpayer support will rise to, 
say, 4ft percent. It seems clear that the need for loans will diminish 
somewhat for the student-parent unit. For independent students. 
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however, the need for loans will rise, because of the limitations in 
the amount of support they can accept from their parents. Thus, the 
percentage of cost financed by loans would rise slightly. 

Another variant takes account of some of the comments made at 
this Conference, namely, that fitiancial aid officers should be given 
more discretion in determining whether or not students are inde- 
pendent. We label this the ''discretionary independent student" 
definition. Consider the BEtMl residency requirement. Suppose during 
Christmas recess a student forgets to spend one night at the "Y" 
so as to avoid having lived at home for more than two consecutive 
weeks. Or suppose that the "Y" was filled up or there was no "Y** in 
the vicinity, and hence the student lives at home for more than two 
weeks. Fi nancial aid ofllicers would no doubt like to be able to say that if 
this is all that prevents classifying a student as independent, they 
should be able t«> grant an exception to the regulation. Given some de- 
gree of discretion, then, it seems reasonable to believe that aggregate 
student financial need would increase. And to the extent that sufficient 
student aid grant money were available, the share of taxpayer costs 
would increase to, say, 50 percent. This would then produce a 50-50 
split in financing. The reduced cost to student-parents would of 
course, further lessen the dependence on loans. However, once again, 
restrictions on the support that parents could provide to their inde- 
pendent student children would push the demand for student loans 
even higher. 

Our next and last model is the "age of majority" model. This model 
would come into play either because of new legislation or court deci- 
sions recognizing that students aged 18 and over have the right to 
view themselves as being independent, if they so wish. Or it simply 
reflects the sociological phenomenon in which more students think of 
themselves as independent. Whether Congress will see fit to enact 
new legislation is not at all clear. And whether there is a strong legal 
basis for overturning the HEOci regulations is an issue on which the 
lawyers are best able to comment, as evidenced by the presentations 
of I). Parker Young and David J. Hanson." In any case, we call this the 
"independent student only" variant. On the assumption that the 
existing regulations pertaining to the independent student definition 
were greatly relaxed, then measured student financial need would in- 
crease substantially. Again, were grant funds available, the federal 
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share of costs would rise, to, say. 70 percent.' In this situation stu- 
dents would be more heavily dependent on loans because they are 
cut off from parental support. On the other hand, they are less depen- 
dent on their own support because of the inreater share of their costs 
provided through student grrants. These two forces might lartrely off- 
set each other, so that the percentage of total costs met through stu- 
dent loans would not change. 

It is possible, of course, that pressures may build to raise the 
amount of the guarantee above the current $1,400 level. This would 
necessarily shift the cost of higher education more heavily onto tax- 
payers. As a result, the demand for loans would decline. 

These additional models and/or variants are summarized in T^ble 2. 
Note that we have added two columns at the right to reflect the loans 
of students rather than students-parents, as we move toward models 
that give greater recognition to student independence. In T^ble 2 a 
gradual broadening of the independent student category can be ob- 
served, and with it a steady increase in the demand on public funds 
for higher education, to a point where the mcgor share of the costs 
70 percent -is borne through student grants. Student loan demand 
rises to a peak of 20 percent. This is, no doubt, the scenario that some 
people visualize and, indeed, hope will be played out. 

But how likely is this scenario? What are the odds that even if the 
concept of student independence is increasingly recognized, the grant 
funds necessary to meet measured student financial need will be 
made available by taxpayers? Nobody has the answer to this question. 
But if my general assessment of the prospects for higher education 
finance is ut all correct, it seems highly unlikely that the figures in 
Table 2 M-iU ht-ur any semblance to the reality before us. How, then, 
can we modify our analysis so that it will better reflect what is likely 
to be? 

We can do this by taking th« "restrictive independent student** 
definition as our starting point. We shall assume that we are at the 
point where the BE€)G program is fully funded. In addition, we impose 
the assumption that taxpayer support for student grants is unlikely 
to rise above the 45 percent figure, regardless of what happens to the 
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definition of student independence. This produces a new set of results 
shown in Table 3- The results in the first two lines remain unchanged* 
By settinfT a 45 percent limit on the taxpayer cost percentage for each 
of the remaining three lines, the student-parent or student cost per- 
cent becomes 55 percent. For the "discretionary*' model in the third 
line, the limitation on grant funds forces borrowing to rise which, if 
measured in the conventional way. would increase loans somewhat, 
with the gap being filled by loans, work, and increased parental con- 
tributions.'* But since parental transfers are restricted by the BECXS 
regulations, students will be forced to increase their borrowing above 
the 20 percent shown in Table 2; the loan percentage might rise to, 
say, 24 percent. 
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As we move more fully toward the independent student concept the 
appropriated funds will have to be spread over a still larger number 
of students, with the result that the aienpnregate need for grants will 
be grreater than in any of the models shown above it in T^ble 3. All 
the gap between need and student grants will have to be met by stu- 
dents, much of it through loans and some of it through work. Hence, 
the percentage of total costs met through loans might increase to, 
say, 35 percent. This figure is estimated by assuming that the short- 
fall in grant money of 25 perc^n* age points results in a 15 percentage 
point increase in student loans. Even if only 60 percent rather than 
80 percent of the shortfall is made up by student loans. The rise in 
loan financing from 20 percent of total costs (T^ble 2) to 35 percent in 
Table 3 represents a dramatic increase. 
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The import of this rather tedious exercise has been to trace the 
implications of student independence on financial aid. Readers should 
be cautioned a^ain that all he numbers presented represent, at best, 
arbitrary jesses as to what is likely to happen in each of these vari- 
ous situations. Even if one disa§rrees with the particular numbers 
chosen, it is difficult to believe that the general patterns depicted 
here would change. The result is clear- a growing dependence on 
loans for financing college. 

Defining Student Independence 

I have carefully avoided defining student independence because the 
term is such a difilcult one. There are many, many possible definitions, 
so many that getting substantial agreement on any one definition 
would be a long, drawn-out task. 

Two points deserve to be maae about the matter of definitions. One 
is that any definition will be ambiguous because of the conflicting 
principles involved. On the one hand there is the principle of parental 
responsibility and of expected parental contribution, as reflected by 
the CSS and ACT financial aid procedures. But whether expected pa- 
rental contributions are actually forthcoming is something else. On 
the other hand, there is the principle of providing student financial 
aid to meet the student's unmet financial need. For lack of funding 
this is not always possible to do, and very often student financial aid 
involves heavy reliance on loans, with the result that students end up 
paying most of the cost anyway. The presence of these two conflicting 
principles reflects the fact that the focus of attention is not clear. The 
focus, it would seem, should be on the student who is being educated. 
Whether the student's parents should be obligated to provide support 
remains unclear; for students of college age this has been the tradi- 
tional approach, whereas older students have been treated as if they 
were independent of their parents. And whether public support 
should be expected to meet all unmet student financial need is not 
clear either; states as well as individual colleges and universities have 
different views on the matter. In summary, then, any definition must 
come down on one side or another of the question of independence. 
But until the underlying issues are more thoroughly thrashed out, 
settling on a particular definition sidesteps the basic question. 

The second point is that selection of any specific definition will give 
rise to intensive efforts to circumvent the lules surrounding that 
definition. As one example, I have heard interesting discussions 
among people knowledgeable about the new bbog regulations on how 
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to ••beat** them: the idea is to set thitif^s up so that one*s HKvear-old 
child will, upiHi entering collect' a year or two hence, find a way to be 
classified as an independent student. By sacrificing one's income tax 
deduction for a year or two and by en^apnur in other actions, the de- 
tails of which I will not describe to you, it should be possible to qualify 
one*s chiKI f«>r access to four years of a $1,400 BKcn; guarantee! 

The solution, it seems to me, is to set up alternatives that will allow 
students to choose amoni? two or more possibilities, with these pos- 
sibilities carefully structured to insure that certain social purposes 
are achieved. Let students decide what to call themselves, and let 
them wrestle with the consequences. This procedure will discourafce 
attempts to circumvent the rules and will force individuals to con- 
sider the consequences «>f different choices they themselves make. 

How can we implement this notion of student choice? We can do so 
by making a set of decisions as to what kinds and amounts of student 
financial aid dependent and independent students can qualify them- 
selves for. We must beirin by recofpnizing that tuition subsidies ac- 
count for three-eii^hths of total student costs. To build on this base, 
we take the conventional view that any student classifying himself 
as a dependent student can qualify for student grants (and work- 
study funds) in amounts to be determined by the student need analy- 
sis based on the fitin^rof a Parents* Confidential Statement Of course, 
frreat numbers of students will not qualify for frrants because they 
cannot demonstrate financial need* The only people for whom it is 
obviously advanta^ous to declare themselves dependents are stu- 
dents from low-income families, since they stand to ^ain by whatever 
infants are available. Other students from hifch-^income families can 
declare themselves independent if they wish; their parents may irain 
some tax advantage as a result even though the students do not 
qualify for any i>rrants. However, they may still qualify for student 
loans; of ctmrse, students receiving prrants would also qualify for 
loans to make up any Rap in their available resources. 

What about people who mifrht wish to declare themselves inde- 
pendent? This is fine, let them do it. If they show financial need, then 
they will qualify for student loans. However, a student from a low- 
income family would by such a decision cut himself off from the finan- 
cial aid otherwise available to him. 

Some problems remain. The. independent student may, even thou|?h 
declaring himself independent, receive financial support from his 
parents. If this is the case, the amount borrowed would probably 
be reduced. But even if it is not, it may not much matter. Conversely, 



the dependent student may find that even thouprh there is an expected 
parental contribution, none in fact materializes. There are two ways 
of dealing with this. If the parental contribution is not forthcoming, 
and if we believe in the concept of expected parental contribution, 
then one possibility is to make grant money contingent upon receipt 
of the parental contribution. Because this procedure could make for 
awkward family situations, an alternative is to give the student his 
grant and authorize him to borrow the balance. 

It should be recognized that giving the student the option of de- 
claring his dependent or independent status does little or nothing 
to break up the family or to permit parents to evade their responsi- 
bilities. If anything, it provides a positive incentive to maintain 
a dependent status, at least for low-income students. Equally impor- 
tant, there is no requirement that others, financial aid officers or state 
and/or federal bureaucrats, pass judgment on a student's status, 
based on a host of definitions and regulations. 

In short, the advantages of allowing students to choose their status 
seem overwhelming. And while some problems will be encountered 
with such a system, many others will be eliminated. 

The Role of Student Loans 

The first section of this paper painted a picture of tight resources 
for higher education in the coming year. The second section indicated, 
as a result of tight resources and a growing recognition of student 
independence i steady increase in student loans to meet the costs of 
higher education. And the third section portrayed the role of loans 
and grants in a world where student choice determines dependency 
status. 

Given the important and growing role for student loans, what can 
be done to make loans not only more attractive but also more efficient 
in helping students meet the costs of college? Admittedly, students 
would prefer outright grants, the larger the better. Financial aid 
officers, while recognizing the need for loans to round out student 
financial aid packages, would also find it easier to collaborate in 
dispensing outright grants and work rather than giving loans and 
trying to collect later. Taxpayers on the other hand, prefer to hold 
down the costs of student financial aid and they see loans as one im- 
portant way of doing this. So, we must recognize the fact that, for an 
audience like this composed largely of financial aid people and stu- 
dents, loans are a less attractive alternative than grants. 

Many problems arise with loans in this less than ideal world. But 
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if we must resort to loans, the task is to find ways to minimize these 
problems. What can be done? 

First, loan repayment periods could be lengthened so that larger 
debts can be repaid over a longer time period, thereby reducing the 
average burden of repayment relative to current income. Second, 
because income ordinarily rises steadily as job experience lengthens, 
repayments could be geared to income for broad groups of borrowers, 
e.g., occupation groups, so as to maintain repayments as a roughly 
constant fraction of current income; currently, repayments as a frac- 
tion of current income are highest when income is lowest, and vice 
versa. Here, then, are two effective ways of reducing the repayment 
burden for those who borrow substantial amounts of money to finance 
their postsecondary education. 

A third possibility, really an extension of the second, is to make 
repayments contingent upon future income. By this device repay- 
ments will fluctuate with individual incomes, and to the extent that 
one's income is below the average of his peers, the level of repayments 
will be reduced and the repayments will be spread out over a longer 
time period until the full amount borrowed is repaid. Those who 
receive a higher income will repay more quickly than those whose 
incomes are low. Moreover, some of the reluctance to borrow arising 
from the uncertainty about one's future income, will be reduced in 
the knowledge that repayment is based on actual income. 

Still another possibility is to incorporate a forgiveness provision 
into the loan program. This would mean that those individuals whose 
incomes are exceptionally low and who have not repaid their loans 
by the end of, say, 30 years, would find the unpaid portion of the debt 
wiped out. This would i^mount to providing larger subsidies for those 
people who, for whatever the reason, receive the lowest money bene- 
fits from their education. This would amount to a special subsidy for 
those whose earning power was destroyed or impaired by bad health 
or accidents. In other cases, it would be neutral with respect to oc- 
cupational choice since repayments would be geared to income from 
one's occupation. In still other cases it might reflect a desire to take 
advantage of the "system," by reducing work effort and thus reduce 
one's loan obligation. It seems unlikely, however, that any reasonable 
scheme would make it worthwhile for a person to remain out of the 
labor force. To the extent that the forgiveness feature would raise 
the cost of the loan program substantially, the repayment schedule 
for all loans could be established so that the average repayment for 
those who completely repay would slightly exceed the needed repay- 




ment and thereby offset the smaller repayments of others whose 
debts are forgiven. 

Still other considerations arise, amon$r them the payment of 
administrative costs and the advisability of providing: public guaran- 
tees for loans and/or interest subsidies. All these items increase 
the cost of a loan program. Exactly what should be done with these 
provisions depends on what objectives are being pursued. The collec- 
tion of loan repayments strikes one as being difficult but financial 
aid experts tell me this problem can be handled. The prospect of 
wide-scale student bankruptcies makes some people leery of ex- 
panded loan programs. Again, perhaps new legislation can minimize 
bankruptcies. To sum up. there are problems but I assume they can be 
worked out, including that of mobilizing the needed capital.* 

Two important objections to loan programs must be recognized 
before I conclude. One is that students from low-income families 
have less knowledge about borrowing and they may have had bad ex- 
periences with loans, so that they will be reluctant to borrow. There is 
undoubtedly som<» truth to this fear. However, with grants focused on 
low-income students, there will be a need to borrow only the addi- 
tional amounts required, and if loans are available on an income- 
contingent basis with forgiveness provisions, and so on, some of the 
reluctance to borrow should disappear. On the other hand, if a stu- 
dent from a low-income family moves into a well-paying job, he will 
be able to repay his loan rather quickly and then be freed of all debt. 
The other objection, coming from higher education administrators, 
is that an expanded loan progrram represents the opening wedge in a 
drive to raise tuition. Once the loan program goes into effect, legisla- 
tures or governing boards, it is argued, can and will raise tuition, con- 
fident in the knowledge that loan funds are available to fill the stu- 
dent-need gap. This view is held by some, and implies that taxpayers 
are just waiting for an opportunity to reduce the support they now 
provide for postsecondary education. If this implication is correct, 
the problems of higher education may be much deeper and more 
serious than most of us have thought them to be. 

I can summarize this section by pointing out that loaiis, regarded 
as unpalatable by most, can be made more attractive and effective 
as a device to facilitate the financing of college attendance. Rather 



SI. For details on such a loan pruffrani. see W. Loe Hansen and P. Howard Nelson. "The 
Distributional Efficiency of BenefitH for an Income Contingent Loan ProRram," pappf 
presented at a mtretintrof American Educational Research Association. April 1974. 
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than criticizing; loans, we must find how to surmount the problems 
posed by conventional loan profrrams. An income-contingent loan 
program appears to offer a solution. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper has been to stimulate your consideration 
of the financial implications of student independence. In doing so I 
have speculated on the direction that events will take and, to make 
life even more dangerous, I have tried to illustrate the dimensions 
of the problems by giving you some crude numbers to work with. In 
the process of doing this, many considerations had to be ignored. 
Nothing has been said about the eifect of the different models on the 
number of students attending college or on the composition of those 
students, by family income and the like. Yet we know that any change 
in the method of defining students has implications for financing and 
this, in turn, is bound to have an impact on student numbers and 
composition. This chain of events is to be expected because we are 
examininp: a complex interdependent system, in which a change in 
one part will affect every other part of the system. All this makes 
it especially difficult to analyze the financial impact of student in- 
dependence. Nevertheless, I believe that with more effort we can 
develop estimates of these other effects and thereby enrich our 
understanding of the full impact of student independence on post- 
secondary finance. 
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The Legal ImpUoations of Student Independence* 

6^ D, Parker Young 

If any society is to be truly free then its sacred cornerstone must in- 
deed be individual freedom. As we look at the events of the past 14 
years in this country the one thing that stands out beyond all others is 
the struggle for individual rights. Indeed that struggle has not es- 
caped the campus for it has often been the focal point of protest by 
students seeking changes in our society as well as on the campus. But 
no matter how intense that struggle has been, or may be in the future, 
there can be no stopping it, for in words that paraphrase those of 
Victor Hugo, "Nothing is more powerful than an idea whose time has 
come."' And the idea that the Constitution should follow students to 
the campus has now been fully accepted by the courts; the results ha^e 
been revolutionary. 

Beginning with the landmark Dixon* decision, students have stead- 
ily pressed for and received judicial recognition of their constitutional 
rights, with the courts now agreeing unanimously that no one sheds 
his constitutional rights when he enters the campus gates, but neither 
does he acquire any special privileges.^ During that same period of 
time, pressure has also been mounting in the political arena to lower 
the age of m^ority from the traditional age of 21 to 18. This develop- 
ment has the potential for the r,Teatest impact on higher education 
since the beginning of the civil-nghts movement on campus. 

Eighteen-year-olds have Ifkig been able to vote in some states, and 
the fact that they have been required to serve in the armed forces has 
given much credence to the argument that they should be accorded 
legal adult status with full capacity to make their own contracts and 
deeds and to transact business generally. The move toward lowering 



• Parts of this presentation were bawed on a paper prepared for the Council »*" Student 
Personnel Associations in Higher Education. 

1. In HinUnre d'un Crime: ConclmioH: La Chute (Ch. 10, p. 649; Ed. Nationaie, Paris, 
1893. Vol. 36). HuRu is translated literally -"One can resist the invasion of armies; one 
cannot resist the invasion of ideas." On April 15, 1943, The Xation sent out a subscrip- 
tion circular with the sentence: "There is nothinff stronRer in all the world than an idea 
whose time has come." This statement by The Xatiott was a misquotation of the quote 
by HuRo as stated above. The quote has generally been translated as The Nation trans- 
lated it since 1943. 

2. DixoH V. Alabama State Board of Education, 294 F.(2d) 150(1961). 

3. Tinker v. lies Moitiett Independent Community School Dintrict, 393 V.S. 603 (1969). 
Numerous other decisions have been rendered in which this declaration has been made. 
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the age of majority in this country was accelerated irreatly by the rati- 
fication of the Twenty-Sixth Amendment to the federal Constitution 
which grave 18*year*olds the right to vote in both state and federal 
elections. As a result, legal adult status is now accorded to those un- 
der 21 in a plurality of states. Within the past several years* approxi- 
mately half the states have lowered the age of m^ority to 18. 

This change has many implications for higher education* Instead of 
the mj^ority of students being minors* colleges are filled with prac- 
tically alt adult students. This inherently causes both the student and 
the institution to have a different perspective from that formerly held. 
Aside from the obvious lesseningof in loco parentis applications, other 
implications include dormitory residency requirements, student rec- 
ords and reports to parents, tort liability, and more important to us 
today, the issues surrounding residency and out-of-state tuition as 
well as financial support for students. It is reasonable to say that al- 
most all aspects of higher education may be affected either directly or 
indirectly by this change. 

Probably the most obvious implication is the final demise of in loco 
parentis. That concept no longer has valid legality in higher educa- 
tion.* A virtual floodtide of court cases'^ has been handed down which 
affirms the rights of students and furthers the demise of in loco par- 

4. This concept wan first enumerated by the court in Gott v. fPcmi Callrye, 161 SM\ 204 
(liil.*t) when it stated **('olle^ authorities^ ulund in loco parentis concerning the physical 
and moral welfare and mental training of the pupils* and we are unable to see why* to 
that end, they may not make any rule or regulation for the fc<>vernment or betterment 
of their pupils that a parent could for the same purpose. Whether the rules or remila- 
ttons are wise or their aims worthy isa matter left solely tothe discretion of the authori* 
ties or parents, as the case may be. and. in the exercise of that discretion, the courts are 
not disposed to interfere, unless the rules and aims are unlawful or against public 
policy." 

Almost all the cases decided relative to students and their constitutional riichts have 
a bearing upon the concept of in hico parentis. Representative cases which strike at (he 
validity of that dm*trlne include the followinir t^ijtmt v. Alabaftta State Hoard of ICdfica* 
tioft. 2SM F. 2d iriOdH^;!); (sohlttefyv. KrgehtH<ifl\ih^erHiti^of('til[fhntia.h7(\tL Rptr. 
4ti:i (UWh): Mnotr V. Stiifhttt AffiifrN Cin$nntttte of Troff Stutv l'fnt^*n9it{f. 284 F. So pp. 
TIMIWH): Tiokvr v. MohtvH loihin*mivht (\nfifHNfiitff Srliottl l^isttirt, H^ti l\S. 50Jt 
(196H): KHtvhit^t V. (*introi Minnann Statv (uUt(p\ 41.''i f. (2d) 1077 (1969): .Vorfo« v. 
l>it*vlplhtr ("ottntnffrv of Hast TefnivHsvc Stotc r«/iYr«/f//. 419 (2d) 19.5(1969); Scoggia 
V. Lhtt*t»in i',nrvr»titff. 291 F. Sapp. 1«1 (1968): Hoatotoml v. Sooth Vot^dioa State Col^ 
lviP\ 272 F. Sapp. 947 (1967): hirkeu v. AMotota State Hoavd of Edacotloo, 273 F.Sopp. 
6i:< (1967): HoiflvHH w Mofihie. X'Mi t\ (2d) HTA (1970); Sieoni v. fW, 446 F. (2d) 1091 
(1971): Heoli^\\JaoteH.92S.<'t. 2:W8(1972). 



entis. However, the death of lon^r-held concepts and traditions is a 
slow and painful process. While many cotleges and universities may 
well accept the fact that in loco parentis is legally dead, there is still 
a built-in resistance to completely abandoning; it. 

Administrators in higher education are not entirely to blame for this 
reluctance, for they are well aware of societal pressures that may call 
for the continued reliance upon that doctrine. On the other hand, court 
decisions have caused an awareness among administrators that they 
are liable for their actions and as a result many, if not most, do not 
relish the acceptance of the responsibilities which attach to that 
doctrine. 

With practically all collei;e students in adult status this fact should 
completely seal the doom of in loco parentis (accordingto a strict inter 
pretation of the concept). Certain humanitarian features of that con- 
cept, such as the willingness to assist students in any way possible in 
order to meet their needs as human beings, will and should remain. 
But the legal relationship between the student and the institution 
will probably best be described as one which encompasses a combina- 
tion of the various theories, including contract, fiduciary, constitu- 
tional, and in loco parentis, insofar as the humanistic aspect is con- 
cerned. 

Students will be forced to accept the responsibilities their newly ac- 
quired adult status entails. They can then sue and be sued. They will 
have a degree of awareness of their rights and responsibilities that 
was not present or needed before their new-found status. 

The lowering of the age of majority may well be a mi^or factor lead- 
ing to the elimination of many student personnel functions that border 
on in loco parentis. Examples of these functions include the super- 
vision of student activities, fraternities, and sororities. Lewis Mayhew 
goes so far as to suggest that the elaborate system of dean of student 
organizations, directed activities, and directors of counseling, test- 
ing, guidance, housing, and health services will probably become ob- 
solete in the future." 

One example of this prospect is the elimination of the sponsorship 
of student publications that is already under way in some institutions. 
Student newspapers or other student publications may not be cen- 



«. Lfwi8 B. Muyhew. "Hi^rhfr Gdut-ation -Toward 1984." EdiicntionnI Herord.Stttv ner. 
1»72. pp.21.5-221. 
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soredJ However, it is not necessary for an institution to sponsor any 
student publication. With more and more students questioning: man- 
datory activity fees used for this and other endeavors, it seems likely 
that more institutions will get out of the student newspaper business. 
As a result, an increasing number of institutional "house organs" will 
probably be initiated. These publications would be official organs for 
purposes of information, announcements, policy statements, and inter- 
pretation of official policy. Student newspapers, as well as other inde- 
pendent or "underground papers," will continue to enjoy the constitu- 
tional protection they noweixjoy. The difference, of course, is that they 
will have to survive in the marketplace of the financial world. I would 
predict that there will be an acceleration of pace in the number of in- 
stitutions taking this approach. 

Since I have mentioned mandatory student activity fees and increas- 
ing student opposition to the payment of these fees, I must point out 
that courts'* have generally upheld the collection and expenditure of 
these funds so long as they are not used for purposes which are illegal, 
noiieducational, or supportive of any religion or particular political 
or personal philosophy, or there is no denial of equal access to the 
funds. This is true whether or not students are legal adults and are 
forced to pay these fees. 

Another example of the tendency toward elimination of student 
personnel activities as a result, in part, of students now being adults 
and college officials no longer having to act in loco parentis, is the 
turning away of colleges and universities from the practice of officially 
reco^izing student organizations. It is not an absolute inherent right 
for a student organization to be granted offiicial recognition. In fact, 
it is not necessary for an institution to officially recognize any student 
group. However, once a college allows student groups to organize, and 
grants these groups official recognition with the attendant advan- 
tages, constitutional safeguards must operate in favor of all groups 



7. Uirt(ri» V. Alabama State Hoard ofEdMcafion. 273 F. Supp. 613 (1967): Antonelli v. 
Ha,N,„o»d. »«»8 F. Siipp. 1329 (1970); Ue v. Bvard uf Regent h of State Coltegen. 306 F. 
Siiftp. 1097 (1969): S'ortati v. PinripHtie Comtmttee o/Eayf TenneHHee State I'tiiventitif. 
419 F . (2d) 195 ( 1 969): Vhanning Clith v. Hoard ofRegentH «/ Texan Tech Cnivenit^. 31 7 
F. Supp. 688 (1970): PapitI v. Board of CuratorH of Vitivernity ofMiamuri, 93 S. Ct. 
1197 (197?): TrHjilh v. hue. 322 F. Supp. 1266 (1971): Ue v. Hoard of Kegeutn of State 
441 f. (id) r2i»7(I97l). 

«. Veed V. Schimmkopf. 353 F. Supp 149(1973) and Lace v. rnirernity of Vermont. 
303 A. (2d) 475 (1973). These two deriHions are representative of the case law on this 
subject. 



that apply. This requires adequate standards for reco^ition and the 
fair application of these standards. The important point, however, is 
that the burden is upon the institution to justify any nonrecofmition, 
and not upon students to justify recoiirnition of the orfcanization.* 

Apain, as students (most of whom are now adults) increasingly 
question the collection of mandatory activity fees and the expenditure 
of those fees for student ornranizations and their activities, it seems 
likely that more institutions will simply cease to officially recognize 
any student organization. In this day of the tight financial squeeze 
in higher education, this may well be a wise political course. 

Another implication of the lowering of the age of minority involves 
dormitory residence requirements. In recent years, rules requiring 
students to live in college dormitories have come under attack, and 
several important court decisions have resulted. It has been held that 
public colleges and universities may not require students to I've in 
dormitories simply to increase the revenue of the housing system.'** 

In the past, courts" have allowed that students may be required to 
live in residence halls if such a requirement is based upon the "living 
and learning" concept and the educational benefits to be derived 
therefrom, so long as specific groups of students are not singled out 
without any valid reason to be subjected to such a requirement. In 
fact, only recently a federal court in Michigan" upheld a Northern 
Michigan University housing rule requiring all single undergraduate 
students under 23 years of age, and not residing with their parents or 
legal guardians, to live in university residence halls. 

Notwithstanding past decisions, I think that the courts are strain- 
ing to find proper grounds to uphold mandatory residency rules, most 
of which have self-defeating aspects in allowing for various excep- 
tions which, in effect, say that the "living and learning" concept is de- 
sirable but not necessary. 

In fact, just several weeks ago the federal district court in South 
Dakota held that a University of South Dakota regulation compelling 
freshmen and sophomores to live in university residence halls is un- 
constitutional. The court dismissed the contention of the university 
that living in c'ormitories is part of an "educationally enriching ex- 



!«. Mt»Uer*- V. S't,i*t,raiitrrn hiitiHiauti Collegt'.^Q4 F-Sup/t. 826(1960). 
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perience" and said that the rule violated the equal protection fruar> 
antees of the Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution." 

I also believe that if mandatory residency rules are to be in effect, 
then it is incumbent upon the institution to adhere strictly to its rules 
and refirulations regarding the implementation of the *Miving and 
learning" concept, since it would be vulnerable to attack by adult stu- 
dents if violation of excessive noise or traditional dormitory mayhem 
were allowed to occur. Another example of this would be if the institu- 
tion was lax in allowing drug use or other illegal use of rooms. 

The case which grives rise to speculation as to how dramatic an effect 
the lowering of the age of migority may have on dormitory residence 
requirements and subsequent loss of revenue to the college occurred in 
Louisiana, and was decided by the same judge who decided the Pratz 
case, which was upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court." Although an- 
other question was present in this case, the pertinent issue was one 
requiring students who reached the age of miOority to live in college 
dormitories. The eourt'^ held that a university regulation requiring 
students under 23 years of age to live on the campus constituted an 
unconstitutional classification of students, since there was no show- 
ing of a reasonable relationship between requiring 21- and 22-year- 
old students (who had reached the age of minority in Louisiana) to 
live on campus and the university educational process. The validity 
of the "living and learning" concept was not ruled upon in the case; 
however, the court declared that, insofar as the implementation of 
that concept in the instant case, requiring students of full legal 
minority and returning military veterans to live on campus, it was 
not reasonably related to the educational process. 

In view of this holding, the question can legitimately be raised as to 
what would be the difference, if any, if the age of majority were 18 
instead of 21, as was the ffict in this case. Logic seems to imply that no 
difference can be made unless the "living and learning" concept can 
be proven related to age. Certainly, if this line of reasoning is accepted 
by the courts, then the effect of the lowering of the age of minority 
will be felt in this important aspect of housing. Since very few college 
students are below the age of 18, dormitory residence requirements 
in those states with an age of majority of 18 seem to be in jeopardy 
unless they can be justified. This will confuse the problem already 



13. ( 'hmnirh- of Higher Educatitttt. M»rch 4. 1974. 
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faced by many institutions whose dormitories are operating at below 
capacity, and who are iosini? m»ich needed revenue in the process. The 
burden on the colleges will then be either to justify the ''living and 
learning" concept by relating it to age, or to make dormitory living so 
attractive that students will voluntarily seek to live in them rather 
than be coerced. 

There is no doubt but that the courts will be rendering decisions 
shortly on the question of requiring legal adults of any age to live in 
residence balls. Also, I believe that there are few college and univers- 
ity presidents today who are anxious to build additional residence 
halls, but rather, would like to turn over the ones they presently have 
to a private concern that would operate them. 

Another implication of the lowering of the age of minority, is that 
which concerns student records and the release of information con- 
tained in those records to parents, guardians, and/or others. Institu* 
tions of higher education may not pry unnecessarily into the personal 
affairs of a student, and the college may not reveal to others informa- 
tion concerning its students, unless it has a proper basis for doing so. 
Although a student may sign a release when he gives the college in- 
formation, he does not necessarily release it for all purposes. Certain 
parts of a student's record are confidential, and unless there is an 
•'overriding legitimate purpose^' or a "need to know,'* then such items 
are not inte nded to be disclosed Mrithout specific authorization. 

IVaditionally, many colleges regularly mail grade reports to parents. 
In addition, many colleges notify parents if the student is involved in 
any disciplinary action. If students legally hold adult status at age 
18, then there may be no justification for the disclosure of such infor- 
mation to parents or guardians unless permission is granted by the 
student for such disclosure. 

Another aspect of reports to parents concerns information that 
may be obtained in counseling sessions, or in the student health-serv- 
ices c;?nter. Information acquired in a counseling or health-center re- 
lationship may be deemed necessary for parents of minors to know, 
but such would not necessarily be the case for an adult. The lowering 
of the age of majority to 18 will eliminate much of the reporting now 
sent to parents. Since the college will for all practical purposes be 
dealing with an adult student body, the continued efforts bordering 
on in loco parentis in respect to student records and reports to parents 
or gruardians will be unnecessary, if not illegal, in some cases. 

Many institutions have already eliminated the practice of sending 
grade reports, etc, to parents; Ohio State University is the latest 
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to adopt such a stance. As the realization becomes widespread that a 
lowered age of majority j?rants those young adults just as much legal 
"adulthood" as older citizens, I predict that the trend toward elimina- 
tion of reports to parents will increase, and that such reports will be 
sent only when there is an a^eement between the student, the 
parents, and the institution that such reports will be sent. 

The area of tort liability, as well as suits, arising under contract 
law may have several implications aflFecting higher education if the 
age of m^ority is lowered. Adult students are responsible for their 
own actions and can sue and be sued. Without involving the parents 
in the ease, the college is free to press charges against a student who 
damages property or in any way commits a tort against the institu- 
tion. Students will thus be forced to accept more responsibility for 
their actions on the campus, including the use of college facilities, and 
for publications that may be libelous. 

On the other hand, if students are adults, it may well be that they 
would be more inclined to press charges against the institution and/or 
other students, when they believe their rights have been violated. One 
example of such action is where the institution is disrupted and pos- 
sibly closed as a result of action by militants. If an institution fails to 
enforce s own rules, it may well be taken to court by students who 
claim that their rights are violated by virtue of the laxity of the in- 
stitution. Also, an adult student may be more prone to press charges 
against a professor who has allegedly graded him arbitrarily or un- 
fairiy or who may have misused the classroom. "Misuse" is defined as 
use of the classroom by the professor for purposes other than those 
relating to the course content as announced in the catalog or other 
appropriate course listing. This is not to say that all students are apt 
to file a court suit when they reach the age of m^ority. but since 
they will then be clothed with the responsibilities attached to that 
status, then they will in all likelihood be more zealous of their rights. 
The combination of youthful idealism, rebellion, and legal adulthood 
suggests that increased litigation by students is a virtual certainty. 

There are numerous campus activities that may be affected indi- 
rectly as a result of the loweringof the age of majority. Adult students 
may be less likely to accept without question many of the rules, regu- 
lations, and restrictions surrounding any activity on the campus. 
Because students will in all probability be more concerned with their 
finances, they probably will be more apt to question such things as a 
uniform activity fee or an athletic fee. They will pkobably ask for a 
kind of "cash and carry" approach to various things such as athletic 
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contests* student publications, and other campus activities that have 
traditionally received funds derived from a uniform student activity 
fee. 

Since more students are bein^ named to various governingr boards, 
committees, and other panels, then campus rules such as those re- 
garding alcoholic beverages may come in for additional scrutiny. In 
the area of academics, adult students will be more likely to question 
any course or requirement which they may not perceive as a valid 
prerequisite to the program necessary to achieve their objective. 

Almost any campus activity seems to be affected indirec* V by the 
lowering of the age of m^ority. A new awareness of adulthvod on the 
part of students will tend to force the concept of accountability for 
the required expenditure of any funds or efforts on the part of stu- 
dents. 

The legal implication of student independence is probably most 
significant in the area of "residency" of a student, relative to out-of- 
state tuition charges. Since a lowering of the age of majority to 18 
will classify almost all college students as adults, they may be able 
to obtain a legal residence in the state where they attend college and 
thereby avoid the higher out-of-state tuition payments. 

The ability to gain legal residency in a state has tremendous impli- 
cations insofar as finances are concerned. Out-of-state tuition maybe 
eliminated in a great many instances if a student is able to obtain a 
legal residence in the state in which the college or university is lo- 
cated.'« If students can easily gain legal residence status and the 
out-of-state tuition is therefore eliminated, then the financial loss to 
the institution will have to be compensated by other means. 'I\iition 
fees ivill probably be higher, and this will tend to limit educational 
opportunities within a state for many who may not be able to afford 
the increased costs. 

The United States Supreme Court, last year, in Vlandia v. Kline," 
held that the due process clause does not permit a state (Connecticut 
in this case) to deny an individual the opportunity to present evidence 
that he is a bona fide resident entitled to in-state rates, on the basis of 
a permanent and irrebuttable presumption of nonresidence, when 
that presumption is not necessarily or universally true in fact, and 



16. Althougrh there may be exceptions, it is the fceneral rule that minors retain the 
same domicile as their parents, unless they are lefcally adopted by an adult. In which 
case their domicile would then be that of the adopted parent. 
17. 93 .sr. 0.2230(1 973). 
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when the state has reasonable alternative means of making the cru- 
cial determination. 

The appellees in the ease did not challenge, nor did the court in- 
validate, the option of the state to classify students as resident and 
nonresident students, thereby obligating nonresident students to pay 
higher tuition and fees than bona fide residents. 

The court stated: "Our holding today should in no wise be taken to 
mean that Connecticut must classify the students in its university 
system as residents, for purposes of tuition and fees, just because 
they go to school there. Nor should our decision be construed to deny 
a State the right to impose on a student, as one element in demon- 
strating bona fide residence, a reasonable durational residency re- 
quirement, which can be met while in student status. We fully recog- 
nize that a State has a legitimate interest in protecting and preserving 
the quality of its colleges and universities and the right of its own 
bonafide residents to attend such institutions on a preferential tui- 
tion basis. 

We hold only that a permanent irrebuttable presumption of non- 
residence -the means adopted by Connecticut to preserve that 
legitimate interest -is violative of the Due IVocess Clause, because 
it provides no opportunity for students who applied from out of State 
to demonstrate that they have become bona fide Connecticut resi- 
dents. The State can establish such reasonable criteria for in-state 
status as to make virtually certain that students who are not, in fact, 
bona fide residents of the State, but who have come there solely for 
educational purposes, cannot take advantage of the in-state rates."" 

The court even suggested that relevant criteria in determining in- 
state status could include year-round residence, voter registration, 
place of filing tax returns, property ownership, driver's license, car 
registration, marital status, vacation employment, etc. 

Some individuals have been of the opinion that a reasonable dura- 
tional residency requirement could be no more than several months 
at most. But a federal court in Texas"* has just recently upheld albxas 
statute that provides for the classification of a student as a nonresi- 
dent for tuition purposes until he has resided within the state for a 
full year. Also, a federal court in Hawaii^* upheld a 12-month resi- 
dency requirement before a student could apply for in-state tuition 
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rates. And in Deoember, the United States Supreme Court'* upheld a 
University of V.ashington regulation that imposes a one-year resi- 
dency requirement before being elifdble for in-state tuition. In 1971, 
the United States Supreme Court** upheld virtually the same require- 
ment in Minnesota. 

It remains to be seen what financial effect those decisions will have 
on higher education. It appears obvious from the court decisions that 
a year's residency requirement while in student status may be the 
maximum time that out-of-state students can be kept in that cate- 
gory before allowing them the opportunity to prove in-state status. 
Whether large numbers of students will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity is an unknown factor. However, I think it is safe to conclude 
that the potential loss of revenue to public institutions is substantial. 

I would like to point out that residency for voting purposes should 
not be equated with residency for tuition purposes. A decision has 
just recently been rendered by the federal court in Kentucky*^ which 
upholds this view. The United States Supreme Court" has declared 
that voting is a fundamental right that cannot be abridged, while 
education has not been recognized as such. 

The age of majority as related to the legal residency status of a 
student can have implications for private colleges and universities 
as well as public institutions, if students are able to gain a domicile 
while attending college, then private schools may possibly benefit 
where state law provides public funds to institutions enrolling in- 
state students. This may especially benefit institutions that attract 
large portions of students from other states, since after the required 
residency period, probably one year or less, all out-of-state students 
at private schools will be eligible to apply for in-state status. The 
argument can be made that this may allow the institution to lower its 
fees and thus possibly attract more students. It may be further 
argued that, if the private schools can then attract more students and 
thus relieve the state of providing the total cost of their education, 
this will allow the state to use this savings to offer more scholarship 
aid to needy students. 

Another implication of the lowering of the age of majority which is 
of extreme importance to us today is in the area of financial support 
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for students. An increasingr number of students are now claiming that 
they are financially independent and that their parents have no fi- 
nancial responsibility for their education. Some students have tradi- 
tionally been treated as financially independent from their parents. 
These include orphans, young married students, and older adults 
who have been self-supporting for some time. The trend for the new 
adult student to claim financial independence, however, gives rise to 
grave concern for student financial aid since already there are not 
enough funds for needy students. 

It may well be that instead of looking at the total ability of the 
family to pay for the education of the student, the student may, in 
many instances, be the only one to consider. In those cases, instead 
of using an instrument such as the Parents' Confidential Statement 
as a prime basis for determining financial aid. the Student's Financial 
Statement can be used. In attempting to determine the financial in- 
dependence of the new adult, guidelines have been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education which state that a student is eligible for such 
status provided that he or she: 

"(1) Has not and will not be claimed as an exemption for federal 
income tax purposes by any persor^ except his or her spouse for the 
calendar year(s) in which aid is received and the calendar year prior 
to the academic year for which aid is requested. 

**(2) Has not received and will not receive financial assistance of 
more than $600 from his or her parent(s) in the calendar year prior to 
the academic year for which aid is requested, and 

"(3) Has not lived or will not live for more than two consecutive 
weeks in the home of a parent during the calendar year in which aid 
is received and the calendar year prior to the academic year for which 
aid is requested."^ 

Under these guidelines, it is possible to shift the responsibility for 
higher education expenses from parents to society at large, since 
eligibility for aid can be met by agreement between students and 
their parents. It is conjecture as to whether these guidelines will 
withstand judicial scrutiny. For certain, this is a fertile field for fur- 
ther judicial determination. 

It is my opinion that once a student has reached the age of minority 
and is not claimed by his parents as a dependent for income tax pur- 
poses, it will be most difficult to convince the courts that criteria 
related to the parents must be considered in the student's application 
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for financial aid. Simply stated, once a student reaches legal adult- 
hood he IS just as much an adult as the oldest livingr citizen and must 
be treated as such. Legrally, he does not gradually become an adult, 
just as a woman does not gradually become pregnant. It may well be 
that the end result of all the anticipated court challenges in this field 
will be that the federal government will become much more involved 
with student financial aid, primarily through a kind of GI Bill program 
for everyone, regardless of parents' financial position. 

If students are allowed to maintain their financial independence on 
reaching the age of m^ority, then there must be a system of priorities 
regarding financial aid awards, since already there is a lack of avail- 
able funds for needy students. The following example of such a system 
is in effect at the University of Georgia: 

University of Qeor^ia Student Financial Aid Priorities^ 

Priority 1. Undergraduate -de^^ndent on parents. 
Documentation required: 
1. Parents' Confidential Statement 

Priority 2. Undergraduate- married or single qualified for inde- 
pendent status and concomitant higher budget, but filed the PCS to 
show that historically his family has not had the funds to aid him with 
the cost of education. 
Documentation required: 

1. Parents' Confidential Statement 

2. Afllidavit of nonsupport 

3. Married or independent Financial Supplement 

4. Perhaps oflicial copy of parents and/or students latest federal 
income tax returns. 

Priority 3. Graduate and Professional -dependent on parents. 
Documentation required: 
1. Parents' Confidential Statement 

Priority 4. Graduate married or single qualified for independent 
status and concomitant higher budget, but filed the PCS to show that 
historically his family has not had the funds to aid him with the cost 
of education. 
Documentation required: 
1. Parents' Confidential Statement 
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2. Affidavit of non support 

3. Married or independent Financial Supplement 

4. Perhaps official copy of parents and/or students latest federal 
income tax returns* 

Priority 5. Undergmdnate who meets independent student eliicibiHty 
criteria and insists that his parents' financial situation not be con- 
sidered. 
Documentation required: 

1. Student Financial Statement 

2. Affidavit of nonsupport 

3. Perhaps official copy of parents and/or students latest federal 
income tax returns. 

Priority 6. Graduate and Pmfessional who meets independent student 
eligibility criteria and insists that his parents' financial situation 
not be considered. 
Documentation required: 

1. Student Financial Statement 

2. Affidavit of nonsupport 

3. Perhaps official copy of parents and/or students latest federal 
income tax returns. 

Once a student becomes an adult, there is usually no legal responsi- 
bility on the part of the parents to support the child. Therefore, it 
seems questionable whether a parent can be held responsible for con* 
tributing toward the education of an adult child. In divorce and child- 
support cases of years past, the courts have been quite willing to 
order parents to contribute, if they are financially able, toward the 
college education of their children, since higher education was re- 
garded as a necessity for which a parent could be held financially 
responsible. The lowering of the age of majority has spawned a flood 
of cases involving child support in which the parent claims that once 
the child reaches legal adulthood the parent is no longer compelled 
to contribute toward the college education of that child. And the trend 
in these recent decisions^^ is that parents are not necessarily required 
to contribute toward the education of children who have reached the 
age of majority unless such an agreement is a part of the settlement. 
The lowering of the age of m^ority can probably be expected to lend 
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more impetus toward many students exerting their financial inde- 
pendence, as well as some parents encoura^ng this move. The num- 
ber of these students and parents may still be fairly small, but it 
seems that the impetus and momentum is toward an increase in the 
number of those persons. 

Whatever implications a lowered age of m^ority may hold for 
higher education, it is hoped that both students and institutions will 
perceive those circumstances as opportunities for progress. Once the 
new roles of each party are recognized and accepted, the energies of 
all may then be directed toward the true aims and purposes of the 
Institution as well as the individual in order that she or he may 
progress to the fullest extent of her or his capacity and potential. Old 
restraints and hindrances to those goals may be cast aside, it is hoped, 
in order that real progress can be achieved in building a better society. 
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Response to D. Parker Youngr 

6// DavidJ. llaHsoH 

Listening to what Parker Younf; had to say, I was concerned. And not 
just because I disagree specifically with anything he said, or that 
the kind of analysis he applied may not ultimately be applied by the 
courts. But I thought there was a possibility that some of you might 
have come to the conclusion, based on his remarks, that the present 
system that allows us to look to potential parental contribution, re- 
gardless of the age of the student, would somehow be out the window, 
or was likely to be invalidated by the courts in the near future, and 
that, therefore, we ought to devise some new system that would sud- 
denly disregard completely the possible contribution of the parents. 

Well, I don't think the predictive value of the cases at present is 
good enough to reach that conclusion. I also think we all ought to 
bear in mind that, while it's always possible to file a lawsuit, and as a 
lawyer I certainly expect to be defending in the relatively near future 
some of these kinds of suits in court, it's easy to ille that law suit; it's 
not always easy to win it. I think a lot of what's going on is really 
a matter of labels, and how we look at things and from what perspec- 
tive we look at them. For example, not every disability or difficulty or 
social problem rises to constitutional significance. I'm reminded that 
several years ago, following the welfare cases which held that dura- 
tional residency requirements for establishing a right to claim cer- 
tain welfare benefits, or right to vote, were struck down by the courts. 
There was then a great wringing of hands and concern that non- 
resident tuition would go by the board. These cases apply directly. 
This hasn't happened. In fact, the opposite result has been reached. 

My concern is that we put the present system of need analysis in 
its proper framework, and then look at it legally. I have not come to 
any firm conclusion about this. I don't think it is possible to do so. But 
I'm not ready to concede that the present system is legally indefensi- 
ble, nor am I prepared to concede that the present system couldn't 
be improved. Now, just what is the present system, and what does it 
do? In the economic sense— the present system is a method of appor- 
tioning scarce resources. And in essence it says, we must first look to 
the student, then to the student's family before certain government 
programs provide aid. Now, the problem is that every time we have a 
plan for apportioning resources, we have to make rules, and those 
rules then start to apply in a variety of ways, and what we end up 
with is the old equal treatment of unequals. 
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Well, let's look at the present regulations. I think that we could 
continue the present sort of need analysis system if we rewrote or 
reworked to some extent the present Office of Education guidelines. 
It*8 a matter of drafting-in a legal sense. The policy and social 
questions remain. Should we now be looking at 18-year-olds as adults? 
Should we continue to ask the parents to pay their share of tuition 
in a situation where resources are scarce? Those are policy questions, 
but they're not necessarily legal questions. I think there are a few 
legal questions that can be raised about the present and proposed 
OflRce of Education guidelines. For example, the present guidelines 
look to income tax, not only in the year in which aid is received, but 
also the student's dependent status, or exemption for income tax 
purposes, in the preceding year. Now there are several cases dealing 
with the food stamp act which indicate that there is strong ground to 
challenge such a requirement. The food stamp cases said that a regu- 
lation that looked to the preceding year's income tax in no way meas- 
ured the particular status of the person receiving aid in the current 
year. Thus, there was no rational relationship between that require- 
ment and the operation of the program. The court struck that down as 
unconstitutional. Therefore, I think the preceding year's income tax 
feature of the present regulations may be subject to challenge. Now 
whether that challenge will be succes&ful is another issue. I think 
that's one point of attack that's likely to come with respect to the 
present regulations. In the past, the "residence with parents" feature 
of the rules was keyed to determining income. Thus, if the threshold 
for the amount received from parents was $200, it was presumed that 
the student resided with his parents for more than two months during 
the year the $200 contribution had been made. 

The Office of Education regulations make this ''residence with 
parents" a separate and independent test not tied to the dollar 
calculation. That regulation may allow an opportunity for some argu- 
ments about the right of association, right of privacy, and other 
questions of the rules. And that may particularly be so when we find 
the rules being evaded on a wholesale basis by students going home 
for Christmas vacation and spending one night at the YMCA. So, I 
think the real question is can we devise a rational parental contribu- 
tion system and, if we can, one that makes sense. In an age of scarce 
resources it seems to me that we may well be able to continue, in the 
future, to look to parents or the family unit of a student for support 
for education. Now, I have to qualify my remarks somewhat. This is 
my personal opinion -my humble opinion, and very little has been 
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written in this area. I am writing what will ultimately become a short 
book to be published by the American Asstociation of Collef^es. I do 
think you ought to feel relatively free to make recommendations as 
to what ouf^ht to be a wise system. And to assume that a system 
which looked to a parental contribution could be defended in the 
courts. I don't think because someone's going to challenge such a 
system we oujrht to give it up. I think we ought to try to devise for the 
future the wisest possible system, and then let the chips fall as they 
may in terms of a court challenge. 
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The Social and Psyoholoerioal Implications 
of Student Independence 

b^Atihitt'Stickgold 

Since the passage of the Twenty-Sixth Amendment there has been a 
feeling of new-found independence on the part of those between the 
ages of 18 and 21. Yet perhaps this feeling is not justified, or at least, 
cannot be attributed to the constitutional change alone. The amend- 
ment simply states: "The right of citizens of the United States who 
are 18 years of age or older to vote, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on account of age. Congress 
shall have the power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion." 

Granted, the power to vote is an important step toward total in- 
dependence, but the Twenty-Sixth Amendment is hardly a new Decla- 
ration of Independence. It is true that other legal rights are tied 
to the vote, most notably for our purposes, the right to declare resi- 
dency in a state, but there are still certain aspects of the law that 
limit the rights of the 18-year-oId. 

WhUe there has been and no doubt will continue to be questions 
about their signing contracts, obtaining credit, marrying without 
parental consent, and so on, the most obvious restriction placed upon 
the 18-year-old so far has been the continuation in many states of 
regulations that prohibit them from consuming alcoholic beverages. 

This continued prohibition is of little importance in and of itself. 
But it is of great symbolic importance. Our state governments are 
continuing to "protect" the 18-year-old from alcohol until such time 
as he is felt to be mature enough to be able to handle it. That the 
18.year-old is considered old enough to fight has been known for a 
long time. That he can vote is now recognized. But there is still a 
preponderence of opinion which says that in certain areas he is not 
yet mature, that he is not yet capable of taking care of himself, and 
that the state has to do it for him. In other words, there remains some 
question in the minds of the people as to whether or not the 18-year- 
old is mature enough for total independence. 

We have used the concept "legal fiction** for well over a century, 
when Henry Maine first coined the term. A law seeming to give inde- 
pendence to a group but fails to do so would not be unknown to this 
nation. One need only look at the Fourteenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments to see that granting legal franchise to blacks and women did 
not produce what could honestly be called full independent status. 
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The lan^agie of the Twenty-Sixth Amendment reminds us of the 
Himilarity of the situations, for the Nineteenth Amendment, which 
supposedly gave us women's suffrage, uses the exact same langruage, 
substituting; "sex" for "affe." We are now seeing an attempt to pass 
a second amendment, the equal rights amendment, to give true inde- 
pendence to women. 

The very substance of the amendment is being: challenged in many 
places. Legrislation introduced in the California State Assembly 
would forbid any student to vote in California at any place other 
than their parent's residence if the parent claimed the student as a 
dependent for tax purposes. LarRe colle|i;e towns, most notably 
Berkeley, California, and Ann Arbor, Michigan, remain concerned 
that the impact of student votes will be to greatly alter their com- 
munity, and are attempting to prevent students from voting if it is at 
all possible. 

Again, the implication is clear. A person who comes to a city for only 
four years and who is that young, should not be considered to be one 
of its citizens. It may well be that the community counts on them for 
their income or for their livelihood. It may even be that the town has 
been created more or less as a place to house those who are employed 
by or connected with the university. But the fight between "town and 
gown" goes on unabated. 

What Is Independence? 

It will probably be a valuable digression to leave the realm of the 
institution and the student for a short time to consider the word 
"independent." What do we mean when we speak of the "independent*' 
student? It is a simplification to merely point to the Twenty-Sixth 
Amendment and say that it has made students independent. The 
word has a multiplicity of meanings and consequences. 

The dictionary can lead us to some basic dimensions of definitions 
of independence.' Definition nuniber one tells us little in its generality: 
"not dependent." But it goes on to list ways in which this might be 
taken: "Not subject to control by others." In this sense the word can 
apply to nations, but can it really apply to students? Students are far 
from free of control by others. (I might mention as examples faculty, 
deans, and financial aids officers on campus; the police, landlord, and 
dog-catcher off campus.) 

A student may, on the other hand, be "not affiliated with or inte- 
grated into a larger controlling unit." This might be especially true 
if one thinks of the student as "independent of his family" which, in 



the past, had been a larger controlling unit. This however does not 
preclude him from, at the same time, being affiliated with some other 
larger controllingr unit, f At one time this might have been the uni- 
versity itself, sitting in loco parentis. Now it may be a fraternity or a 
collective, depending on the student's particular life style.) 

When we look to the definition *'not requiring or depending on some- 
thing else (as for existence, operation, or efficiency)" we are not even 
talking about a condition of man. There is no way to be totally inde- 
pendent of all other things -we need to breathe, eat, be protected 
from the elements, and so on. A student may be more independent 
than at some other time in this sense, but not totally ''independent." 

There is another aspect of independence which is very important 
to the university: one of its goals is to produce individuals who are. 
in Webster's terms, "not biased by others: acting or thinking fk^ely." 
But while this is the goal of the university, we also are aware of a 
second part of this form of independence, namely, to again quote, 
"not looking to others for one's opinions or for guidance of one's 
conduct." This cannot be considered the goal of the university, how- 
ever much it may characterize it. 

At best, we are shown a pi hora of ways in which a person, place, 
or thing may be independent of another person, place, or thing. In- 
deed, it is this vast variety of ways of looking at the subject that 
presents a level of confusion in this discussion of the social and 
psychological implications of student independence. 

Independent of Whom for Wliat? The Matrix of Dependency 

What is clear from the various dictionary definitions of independence 
is that the concept must be related to two others before it can be dealt 
with in any meaningful manner. Simply saying "not dependent" over- 
simplifies the idea. 

We must first be able to specify what needs we are dealing with. For 
each need of man we might postulate a dependency relationship. 
Some people n.ay be able to take care of most of their needs by them- 
selves, though most remain dependent to some extent on the state to 
maintain order and protect their health and well-being. Other people 
-we are perhaps most aware of infants and children -are dependent 
on others for nearly all their needs, and would be unable to survive 
without them. Most people, including most students, fall between 
these ideal types, remaining dependent on others for some of their 
needs; being more or less self-sufficient in dealing with the rest. These 
needs may take on very elementary forms, such as the needs for food 
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and water. They may take on social forms, such as the need for 
economic support or for status or power in the community. And they 
may take on psychological forms, such as the need for love, for emo- 
tional support, for a purpose in life. 

Besides being able to define the type of dependence we are dealing 
with, we must also be able to identify the people, institutions, or 
things the individual is dependent on. There may be a total dependence 
on a specific person (the infant again gives us an example here). At 
the other extreme, dependence may be on a number of people. (The 
politician'8 ultimate dependence on the votes of hundreds, thousands, 
or millions of people.) When we speak of independence, we must look 
to the question: Independent from whom? Being independent of a 
specific person or tiling is often thought of as independence, though 
in fact it represents a shift of dependence. (Having our own car made 
us independent of mass transit -until the gas shortage made us 
aware of the other people and things we were still dependent on.) 
When we think of students, a series of needs, or dependencies, come 
to mind in defining the dependent and the independent student. Un- 
fortunately, when we think of the "independent student" we often 
tend to lump all these different needs together- an action perhaps not 
totally unlike what the student himself might do. Let us look at 
sever^il dimensions of dependency and relate this to today's student. 

The most obvious dependency, indeed the one most central to our 
concerns, is economic dependency. In our society, economic depen- 
dence and independence also include such items as food and shelter 
and other commodities that are customarily bought and sold. As such, 
it takes on great importance. Yet what is equally obvious is that few 
''independent" students are, in fact, financially independent. They 
are not even "self-supporting." Rather, when we say that a student is 
financially independent, we are saying that he is no longer dependent 
on his parents for assistance. 

It is this independence from his parents, real or otherwise, that has 
made for such a crisis in the aiea of student financial aids. It also 
demonstrates the concept of "multiple loci of dependency" as finan- 
cial aids ofl)cers work frenetically to develop a "package" which will 
allow the "independent" student to be dependent on loans, grants, 
jobs, and anything else that can be found to produce some income, 
including savings, spouse, and so on. Some "independent" students 
are better off; they can become dependent on the government as a re- 
sult of their having been in the military or having a deceased parent. 

Financial aid officers unfortunately are not really able to deal with 
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this problem adequately because they in turn are dependent on the 
actions of others outside their control: What will Con^o'ess do? What 
will the President do? What will happen to the economy to affect the 
job market? In Los Angeles, veterans waited several months for their 
money because they were dependent on some functionary who forgot 
to follow some steps in the procedures. 

When one concentrates on the independence of the student from his 
parents in the financial area, one is apt to forget that, at least for 
most 18-year-olds, there remains a sigrniflcant emotional dependence 
on their parents. This tie to home becomes a problem where the stu- 
dent does not deal with the multidimensionality of dependency. It 
may be difficult for them to .eel that parents who no longer pay for 
them still love them. It may be equally difficult to remember that 
when they no longer count on their parents for money they can still 
count on them for affection. 

Those students who no longer live at home have always faced some 
loss of emotional support. The added element of declaring their 
financial independence may well accentuate this problem. The tests 
some programs use to establish independence makes things even 
worse. In order to qualify for <«id, many middle-income students are 
finding that they have to either get their parents to lie, or renounce 
them. This, of course, puts a further strain on the emotional ties in 
the family. 

Added to this is the fact that it is difficult for a student to be told 
by the college and the government that his parents can afford to pay 
for his education, while being told by his parents that they cannot. 
No matter how this Is put, no matter how much the financial aids of- 
fice assures the student that the federal guidelines are unjust, a 
lingering suspicion is created in the mind of the student. 

All these factors cause the student to feel still less emotional 
support from his parents or, seen another way, make him feel less s 
justified in seeking this support. This does not make him emotionally 
independent, but it does force him to shift his emotional dependen- 
cies. New sources of support must be found. 

On another level of dependence, needs for pleasure and enjoyment 
are felt by all. We would all willingly accept this as a legitimate 
need were it not for the fact that this concept is often expressed as 
"psychological dependency" and is usually used only when we refer 
to illicit drugs. We would like to think that the student gets sufficient 
pleasure from his studies ♦o need no other, but this has never been 
the case. 
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Certainly the new student has a new mix of ways to meet this need. 
For one thing, new time constraints are placed on him, he no longer 
has quite as much available time. For another, there is often the 
spatial dislocation to deal with - making new friends, finding things to 
do in a new city. At one time, the university considered itself re- 
sponsible for filling this need. Dances were arranged, fraternities en- 
couraged, entertainment provided on campus. Today's student varies 
greatly in the degree to which he uses the college to fill this need. 
Urban institutions have, for all practical purposes, removed them- 
selves from this function; others located in college towns have often 
• retained some of this responsibility. 

No matter where they are located, most postsecondary institutions 
accept responsibility willingly for the intellectual needs of the stu- 
dent. While the young child may get all or most of his intellectual 
stimulation from his parents and siblings, he quickly learns to trans- 
fer this dependency to his teachers and fellow students. Ibday's 
"independent" student comes to college with abilities to think for 
himself, but also conies to have these skills sharpened by a trained 
faculty. It is hoped he also learns during his college career to get 
critical feedback from his peers. 

Another need, once met by parents, is the student's need for iden- 
tity. In today's society, much of our identity is not personal but 
institutional, and the student, when he comes to the university be- 
comes identified as a member of it. Interestingly, he if often content 
to accept this identity, or that of "student," as his, and not to seek 
a more individual identity. Somewhere during his college career how- 
ever, the student must determine an independent identity. This proc- 
ess has always involved a certain amount of psychic trauma; the 
changes produced by his new-found financial independence may or 
may not have an impact on this. 

One final dependency is the need for a base for moral decisions. 
The child accepts what his parents do as right and what they call 
"bad" as wrong. As he grows up, this dependency on them for moral 
decisions and for a moral framework in which to view thingfs con- 
tinues, but becomes less exclusive. Typically, the student continues 
to develop more and more moral independence throughout his college 
career. I shall return to this point later in discussing possible impli- 
cations of student independence. 

I can go on and on describing other forms of dependence which the 
18-year-old college student is exposed to. But this would only belabor 
the point. What I mean to emphasize is that there are, in fact, many 
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different kinds of dependence. The shifting of some of these from the 
parent to some other person or institution is an important aspect of 
student life today, but it is not the same as producing independence. 
Nor does it imply that the student is totally independent of his 
parents in any way. It speaks to a shifting of dependence, or some 
part of it, from one locus to another. 

There are, as I have mentioned, many different people or institu- 
tions the student can be dependent upon, not the least of which is, 
of course, himself. During the last decade we have seen a greater 
and greater reliance of students on their own resources -not only 
financially, but in all realms. This increase has produced a concomitant 
decrease in the amount of dependence they place on other sources of 
support. It has also caused some shifts in the locus of dependency 
for some needs that do not involve increased self-dependence, for 
example, in the area of emotional dependency. 

Perhaps the most important shifts that have taken place have been 
related to the family of origin, the student's parents and siblings. The 
extent to which an 18-year-old should depend on his parents for 
various needs is being questioned by the student, his parents, and the 
financial aids office. Where once there was an assumption by everyone 
that the parents should assume near total responsibility, economics 
have placed this beyond the means of many lower- and middle-class 
families. At issue today is how dependent the student is on his family 
for economic, emotional, and moral needs. This is hardly new, but to 
the extent that parents are unable to fill certain financial needs, they 
may lose the ties to their children in emotional and moral spheres. 
(This is a real problem for some parents since in some instances, we 
see the parents demonstrating a real emotional dependence on the 
children, using them fcr support and to produce the parentis future 
identity. This may be especially true in families where the parents 
were not able to go to college themselves.) 

Among the most important sources of support for the student, in 
many different spheres, is society in general and the government in 
particular. Society, of course, provides the student, as it does every- 
body, with much of the order and stability needed to produce an 
environment in which we can function. At one end of the continuum 
we find such mundane stabilizing functions as traffic control and 
some minimal guarantee that the food we eat is free of disease and 
bacteria. At the other, whether we like it or not, we are provided with 
what is called national security. 

We also see a shift of dependence to government in many areas. 
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More and more the student is becominic dependent on the govern- 
ment for economic support in the form of grants, loans, and work- 
study plans. Many institutions are themselves state supported, with 
tuition or fees covering only a small portion of the actual costs of 
education. Additional portions of these costs are borne (though to a 
decreasing degree under the present administration) by the overhead 
paid on federal research grants to schools. But while the government 
is assuming more financial responsibility we see a shift of dependence 
for moral leadership from the government and society, producing a 
greater moral independence in young college students. 

The university itself can be pointed to as a source of support and 
mdeed, has been accused of "fostering dependency.''^ The university 
must certainly be considered to be a source of intellectual support 
and encourages some level of intellectual dependency. At the same 
time, its goal is to produce in its students a level of intellectual 
independence far greater than they had when they entered. This 
means that as professors we wish to see ourselves more as a source of 
critical analysis of the student's thinking than as the source of all 
wisdom. 

At the same time, while no longer assuming moral responsibility, 
the university attempts to be a catalyst in the development of inde- 
pendent moral judgment. The days seem to be gone when the univer- 
sity took responsibility for the chastity and sobriety of its students. 
But, it is hoped, we shall continue to urge the student to produce 
a moral framework for his own actions based on open discussion and 
debate rather than accepting a morality passed on by others. 

The responsibility of the university in other areas of student needs 
is somewhat in question, but limited budgets have all but precluded 
continued participation by some institutions. Economic support in 
the form of scholarships is drying up in many institutions, with the 
office of financial aids operating more and more as an intermediary 
for the government. As such it still shares in the student's financial 
support, but in a different way. Emotional support for students is 
provided to different degrees in different institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Some are today offering full-scale counseling centers, virtually 
"community mental health programs." Others are unable to do more 
than refer students who need assistance to outside resources. 

Support of peers has always been high in academia. In the past, the 
student has been dependent on his peers for some of his emotional 
support, much of his intellectual support, and assistance in the de- 
velopment of a moral code. All these forms of dependence continue 
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today, at least to the extent that the student is participatingr in an 
academic peer tn'oup. But economic pressures, especially pressures to 
work, have, in many instances, reduced this participation. 

Of late, students have been embracing the new morality and, as a 
result, a special set of peers has begun to help support their mutual 
dependencies. I speak of what are variously described as spouses, 
lovers, or simply cohabitants. Whatever we call them, they provide 
far more emotional support than do other students. One might even 
speculate that they provide the same level of support that was once 
available from the student's family. 

Finally I would mention, if for no other reason than the fact that 
everyone else mentions it, the fact that there is an altered dependence 
on chemicals of late. Chemical dependence has always been a part of 
student life, though perhaps there was more of the "beer and Benze- 
drine** in the past and less of the pot and wine. It appears, however, 
that some of the activity and much of the controversy surrounding 
this subject has left the college campus. Where drugs for a while 
were providing emotional support and identity for students, they 
seem to have returned to their function of relating to the hedonistic 
needs of the students. 

What I have been discussing here is a model for looking at depen- 
dency. This model might be diagramed in the form of a matrix with 
the various forms of dependence along one axis and the several loci 
of dependency along the other. For any particular one form of depen- 
dence, one will find some proportion filled by each of the different peo- 
ple or institutions upon which one might depend. There is, of course, 
no single description for all 18- to 21-year-old college students. Indeed, 
there is probably a different matrix for each such student. 

As one continues to look at the consequences of student indepen- 
dence, it is important to remember what is crudely represented in this 
matrix. When we speak of student financial independence we are talk- 
ing about independence in a very narrow framework. I have discussed 
dependence and independence in terms of needs to be fulfilled either 
by the student himself or by others. These needs range from the most 
essential to the most hedonisfic, but they are all needs of individuals, 
be they students or nonstudents. It would be a grave mistake for a 
university or society as a whole to make the assumption that the stu- 
dent who has become economically independent is therefore an inde- 
pendent individual. 

The matrix also serves to remind us that the needs all of us have 
may be satisfied by many different people and things. I have call d 
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The dependency matnjc. For any given need there may be greater or 
lesser reliance on any one of several different institutions, persons, or 
things. We speak, not of independence, but of greater or lesser depen- 
dence on any one of the loci of dependence. 



these "loci of dependency." The places th^ student turns to for fulfill- 
ment of his needs. In focusing on the economic independence of stu- 
dents, we too often focus on independence from their immediate fam- 
ily. This is not independence. Our concern about this subject is 
evidence of the fact that college administrators are becoming more 
aware of their growing responsibility to help the student find support 
for his economic needs. Besides himself, his family, and the univer- 
sity, the student has many other places he can turn to for this assis- 
tance. It might, therefore, help to keep in mind questions indicated on 
the matrix: 

1. What proportion of each need /« met by each of the loci of de- 
pendency? 
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0. What proportion of each need tthoitld be met by each of the loci of 
dependency? 

3. Who determines whether or not these needs, especially financial 
needs, are met by each of the several loci? 

4. What events mark si^ificant points at which chancres in these 
relative proportions will or should take place? 

Neither space nor my limited ability allows me to answer these 
questions. They should be taken into consideration, however, when 
considering policies that deal with the social and psychological impli- 
cations of student independence. For what we are really talkinfc about 
is the shifting student "dependency package" and the reduction of 
dependence on the family. Keeping in mind the fuller picture of stu- 
dent dependence may well assist us in our planning of policy designed 
to meet student needs. 



Youth in the Seventies 

I have discussed some aspects of "independence." To provide a thor- 
ough context for a discussion of independent youth, I now turn to the 
question of youth. What does it mean to be between 18 and 21 in to- 
day's society? How does this compare to other cultures or other times; 
for it is my contention that the level of independence of today's youth 
is far more limited and restricted in several crucial areas than we 
commonly think. 

Prior to the twentieth century, people between the ages of 18 and 
21 were far more independent than they are today. The delay in 
"reaching m^ority" which we see as normal today is a direct result 
of our entry into the industrial and postindustrial eras. In today's 
nonindustrial nations, people are considered to be "grown up" and in- 
dependent at far younger ages. During the last century, America 
placed great responsibilities on teenagers, especially in the settle- 
ment of the Western frontier. 

What we have created is a new concept: adolescence.^ Where once 
we went from childhood to adult status, we now pass from childhood 
to adolescence (at puberty) and from adolescence to adulthood at some 
later date, as yet' undefined. This period is becoming longer and 
longer, btretched at both ends. Where once children reached puberty 
at 12 or 13, it now seems that better health conditions have pushed 
this back a year or so.* And at the other end, "youth" is considered to 
last until the age of 25 or 30 by many."^ 

This has produced, at the very least, confusion in the minds of many 
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18- to 21 -year-olds. For the nonstudent the question can be a compli- 
cated one. Can it be that, as a full-time worker, with a wife and family, 
livinjr in his own home, he is still an adolescent? What will determine 
his passage into adulthood if not these variables? Is it really the riRht 
to buy beer? In many European countries today youth have a far 
Kreater tie to their occupational identity than to their age group," but 
in the United States, age grading is far more important. 

Part of this confusion is reflected in, and a reflection of, the chang- 
ing family in America. MWth divorce reaching well over 50 percent in 
some urban settings, and around 50 percent for some states, the fam- 
ily is no longer seen as a stable environment for children to be shel- 
tered in. Many families see their roles being taken over by other in- 
stitutions in society. No longer does the family do the teaching of 
skills -this is the function of the schools. Moral values, too, are more 
and more being dealt with in other institutions, historically the 
churches but, of late, the schools too. Some families show this stress 
by attempting to foster increasing dependence in their children so 
that they will continue to have a reason to exist. And many today are 
breaking up at the time the child leaves the home-a phenomenon 
labeled the empty nest syndrome by some.' 

For whatever reasons we wish to point to, be it the change to an in- 
dustrial and postindustrial society; the instability of the family; the 
desire to afford opportunities to the young which were never theirs 
before; the need to withhold labor from the market; the need to create 
a technologically trained work force; there has been a great change 
in the life of youth today. Where once the question of independence 
and responsibility was a meaningless question, it has today taken on 
great importance. 

The changes that have created this delay in maturation have been 
social, cultural, and legal. They have not been physiological. If any- 
thing, children today mature physically earlier than they did a cen- 
tury ago. But society has chosen to withhold recognition of this condi- 
tion. The granting of voting rights to the 18-year-old has been a partial 
reversal of this trend, but it is still not the same as approving adult 
status for them. One might cynically suggest that it reflects the recog- 
nition that most votes are cast by the uninformed anyway, and that 
youth can do no worse. (And it did deftse the question of drafting 
those who could not vote.) A survey of Californians taken in March 
1974 shows that 53 percent of those over 21 would still disapprove of 
18-year-olds buying liquor, exactly the same as two-and-a-half years 
ago. (It had gone down 17 percent after the passage of the Twenty- 
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Sixth Amendment, but it has not budRed since.) Similarly. 48 percent 
opttose alluwinf; them to gamble (down 3 percent) an-i an amazinffly 
hiprh 29 percent would still not approve of their incurrini? debts (down 
2 percent)." 

The Independent Student: 

A Diverse and Changrin^ Population 

While the ramifications of the Twenty-Sixth Amendment may be less 
than total in producing: independence for 18-year-olds, it has gone a 
long way toward increasing the responsibility of the university for 
the economic needs of a segment of its student population. Specifi- 
cally, I refer to that population over 18 years of age and under 21, who 
previously could clearly be considered to be the wards of their parents, 
but who today can and do call themselves economically and legally 
independent. 

In focusing our attention on these students, however, we must nut 
forget that the demographic characteristics of the student population 
is changing greatly these days. In the two decades between 1946 and 
1967. the proportion of youth in the 18-to-21-year age bracket who 
were enrolled in higher education doubled. (This represented an in- 
crease from 22 percent to 47 percent.) Because of a general population 
increase, however, the absolute number of youth actually tripled. 

An equally important characteristic of the change duringthis period 
has been the tremendous increase in enrollment, both full-time and 
part-time, of those over 21. National figures and even institutional 
figures fail to give us a clear picture since we see great differences 
between postsecondary institutions, even within the same region. 
More older students, for example, are enrolled in state-supported in- 
stitutions and junior colleges than in private institutions. Similarly, 
more of them are enrolled part-time than full time. For that matter, 
even within a single university, distortions occur because older stu- 
dents frequently take part-time loads either in the early morning or 
in the evening. 

While we greatly limit the portion of the student population we are 
looking at when we speak of the 18-to-21 -year-olds, let us investigate 
further the characteristics of these students, for they are the ones af- 
fected by recent legal changes. (But let's also remember that the 
social and economic changes in our country have aflTected all students, 
and that some of what I am saying about this subgroup might well 
apply to others.) 

Even restricting the students we are looking at to this subgroup. 
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can we distinpruish different types of students in a way that might 
have meaningful impact on the way they deal with independence? 
How do they, as a gnroup, differ from other 18-to-21-year>olds, espe- 
cially in the area of independence and its social and psychological im- 
plications? Finally, have there been changes in the student's family 
which perhaps have prepared him for this shift in dependency mix? 

Unlike their age mates outside the university, students have, in the 
past, been more able to deal with their status as dependent because 
in the past, and to i iesser, but significant, extent today, students 
have remained outside of the "real world." The "ivory tower" is no- 
where better realized than in the concrete or ivy-clad groves of 
academia: it is here that we speak, tongue in cheek, of the "leisure of 
the theory class," of an intellectual community not concerned with 
external reality. 

But to do so is perhaps an overstatement. Those of us in the social 
sciences observing our students and writing about student life have 
perhaps been guilty of a tunnel vision that we mention to each other, 
but then go on to ignore: all students simply are not alike. What is 
thought of as the "typical" student by the population at large and by 
many of us inside academia is the full-time student, aged 18 to 22, 
curious about his world and eager to gain a greater understanding of 
it. He will go into a program called "a liberal arts education" and will 
come out of it as some sort of professional in contact with other people 
in the course of his work. 

This, of course, was never the case, and it is becoming less and less 
the case today. Many variables differentiate the students on our 
campuses, not the least of which is age. For while we focus on the 18- 
to-22-year-old, we must also recognize that he frequently is no longer 
the m^ority. 

Another variable which was once almost nonexistent is the ethnic 
and racial background of the student. Where once we dealt with the 
white middle- and upper-classes, today education has radically altered 
its admission policies. We have dropped patently antiminority admis- 
sion policies and placed in their stead egalitarian policies, or policies 
that favor the minority student. No longer are the lower and working 
classes totally excluded. 

This, in turn, has produced a far more varied range of motivations 
for attending postsecondary institutions. For the middle-class and 
certainly for the upper-class student, attendance at college was more 
or less an expectation. It was something one did while growing up. 
For some it was a place where they would be trained for their future 
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vocation, but their number was limited, and only a small portion of 
their four years was devoted to such training. Even a business msyor 
was not beinK specifically trained for a role in management. Others 
viewed college as preparation for attending graduate and, especially, 
law or medical school. And of course others went for fun, to get a 
''gentleman's C," and to go on to the sure job that awaited any college 
graduate. A degree was a ticket into a job and the middle class, but it 
was a by-product of a process: going to college. It was not an end in 
and of itself. 

Today, more than ever before, college is seen for many as a route 
toward upward mobility. It is the way the son of a laborer can become 
a business executive; a way to enter a society that once systematically 
excluded such people. Thene students are nowhere as willing to casu- 
ally, even joyfully, accept a "delay in maturation" as a benefit of 
attending college. And the grim realization that there are no longer 
a plethora of jobs awaiting them upon receipt of their degree is a 
crushing reality. 

Social class and motivation, especially to the extent that they relate 
to ability to pay for education, point to other variables: the probability 
that the student will also be working as well, fiill or part-time. Where 
once the part-time student was usually older, today we are finding 
more and more high school graduates entering college and the world 
of work simultaneously. The Department of Labor's report on School 
Age Youth (defined as 16 to 24 years of age) shows the proportion of 
males and females enrolled part-time has risen. Approximately 40 
percent of all students are working an average of 20 hours per week. 
These students, we suspect, have more conflict surrounding their de- 
pendent/independent status, as they must live in two worlds, the 
academic and iionacademic. 

Where the student lives, in a more concrete way, is also involved in 
the nature of his dependence or independence. The university student 
who d on the campus in a dormitory was part of a total academic 
milieu nd subject to minimal cross-pressuring. But today's students, 
including those who once were required to live in dormitories, are now 
free to live where they will. The student living off campus with other 
students will have a different dependency mix than the one living 
with nonstudents, or at home with his parents. 

Finally, students differ some by choice of m^jor. As implied pre- 
viously, studies have shown that a student enrolled in a liberal arts 
major is more likely to have come to college with no specific goal in 
mind other than to educate himself and to perhaps have somp impact 
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on the world when he pets out. Others are more likely to think of their 
schoolinp as "traininif" as opposed to "education" and are far more 
likely to be preparing specifically for certain careers they have 
thought about extensively. The former ^oup does not worry about 
questions of dependence and independence except to qualify for aid. 
The latter f?roup, I would suppest, finds all aspects of the problem 
much more pressinir. This difference is important because the trend, 
in recent years, has been for the liberal arts to lose more than their 
share of students. Accordingly, concerns about the future, in terms 
of career and in terms of beinp able to pay their own way, are taking 
up more and more of the students' time. 

Some Effects of Independence on Moral Leadership 

Where independence is generally viewed as a positive aspect of prow- 
xtift older. I h ave suppested above some possible nefTstive conse- 
quences of earlier independence for college students in terms of 
psychic costs. Prolonged and continued dependency in thecoUegres and 
universities has been considered to have several positive effects for 
the student and for society at larpe. We should look at these benefits 
of dependency, because increased independence for students will 
have the effect of at least altering if not negating them. 

One effect of remaining: dependent on the adult world is a non- 
attachment to that world. In part this is the rebelliousness which 
psychiatrists say is simply a "stage" that youths go through during 
their maturation." But an equal part of this nonattachment comes 
from a realistic ..bareness of their rejection by the adult world. There 
is little question today that the 18-to-21 -year-old student is not ac- 
cepted as an adult. This is true for the entire a^e proup, but it is even 
more true of students.'" We see this in part when we heai people talk- 
ing about "students and adults." 

We also see special rules or privileges established for the assistance 
or protection of students by society. In some cases this takes the form 
of discounts which, on the surface are of benefit to the student, but 
in retrospect derive their economic basis from the assumption that 
by treating students as second-class citizens and giving them a break, 
a greater profit can be made. (Thus, the policy in large cities of allow- 
ing students to buy discount tickets one hour (or less) prior to show 
time allows the theater to fill the house, but not at the expense of 
full-price tickets.) There is alsv a certain assumption made that stu- 
dents have no need for the certainty about the future that gretting 
tickets ahead of time provides. (Note that many of these same the- 
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aters have similar poHcies toward the elderly who are also stigmatized 
by society.) ^ 

More controversial have been the attempts alluded to above to 
prevent students from voting in the college communities where they 
live. A lot is heard in the way of explanation about fears that mari- 
juana will be practically lef^alized (as in Ann Arbor) or that radicals 
will be elected to the city council (as in Berkeley). But underlying it 
all is ^he simple assumption that students are not like other adults: 
they are not responsible, they are not concerned with the community. 

A result of this exclusion from the adult world has been the forma- 
tion of youth cultures. These have taken different forms in different 
periods, but in general, they have provided youth of the period with 
an identity. Since they are obviously no longer children, and since the 
community will not accept them yet as adults, they need a way to 
think of themselves in other than their "occupational" identity of 
students." 

A few years ago the youth movement was known as "the expressive 
student subculture,"" the "hang loose ethic,"»» the "new humanist 
movement,*'" the "student movement,"" or simply "the greening of 
America.'"* Exactly where we are and what it is today is not certain, 
and is a cause of some concern for those who saw the youth movement 
as a productive part of America. 

Where once these youth had turned their efforts toward trying to 
restructure the university, they have of late been far more active in 
their, attempts to alter the nature of the total society." Perhaps be- 
cause those who accepted this "moratorium on maturity" have been 
more from the liberal arts, their politics in recent years have been 
liberal or radical in direction.'" But current studies are beginning to 
indicate that this is no longer the case, and we are hearing more and 
more about student political stances moving toward the center and 
the right. Historically, youth movements have covered the political 
spectrum. (It was right-wing students who backed Hitler so strongly.)** 
Indeed, student violence is also well-documented throughout history, 
with records of medieval universities discussing rape and murder in 
the town by students who fled back to the safety of the university 

College does not cause students to lose all their prior conditioning 
and become totally new people. In the most recent student move- 
ments, we have seen for the most part that the children of the con- 
servatives "sat it out." Most of those who were active were from solid 
liberal families and were, in fact, acting out the philosophies that 
they heard espoused at home.*' Some claim that students who hold 
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different positions are not swayed much at all by the rhetoric of the 
you'Ji movement.^** 

V/hat comes out of this process of developing an identity based on 
that of their parents, plus that which they develop themselves, is a 
critical approach to the construction of moral values. This was first 
observed in Germany back in 1913 and has more recently been de- 
scribed by Kenniston « and Lipset and Rabb.^" In accepting much of 
what their parents say to them, they do not accept the cultural lag: 
their parents seem willing (or eager) to allow.aa Where their parents 
might be quick to support minority rights, but not to want minority 
neighbors, the youth movement formed alliances with the ghetto and 
the barrio. Where their parents felt that the war was wrong, but that 
you shouldn't take the law in your own hands, the youth movement 
demonstrated and, in instances of extreme provocation, burned. 

This development of moral independence, which can be attributed 
in no small part to the extension of dependency, is lost with a loss of 
delayed maturation. It is specifically the hiatus of academia that 
allows for the crucial disengagement from the institutions of the 
adult society." Free to think as he will and not worry about the con- 
sequences in the outside world, the student is able to take an idealistic 
stance and "ignore reality."*" The explanation by a professor that 
ending poverty is not easy is answered by the student claiming that 
poverty is not just. 

These are not luxuries that can be afforded in the "adult" world. 
To take such a stance would require most adults to also confront the 
question of how to pay for things or to ask what change in their life 
would be required. The answers of higher taxes, fewer privileges, less 
luxury would be unacceptable to most. Since taxes, privileges, and 
luxury are rather meaningless terms for the student he can take an 
absolutist stance. He can demand morality in all things. That he may 
not obtain it is not in question. That he may embarrass us into action 
or browbeat us into acceptance has been a result during the past 
decade. I am not the first and will not be the last observer to point to 
the fact that it was the student movement that was in the forefront 
of such moral drives as the civil rights struggle and the eflTort to end 
the war in Vietnam. 

It is from the students, too, that we see other large changes coming 
in American morals. Sexual activities outside of marriage are hardly 
new. Students can hardly be credited with having invented extra- 
marital sex. But it was this .Troup that separated the word "open" 
from the word "flagrant." Where once sexual relations were kept 



carefully hidden (or bragged about in "safe" circles) the youth move- 
ment seems to have taken much of the hypocrisy out of sexual rela- 
tions. We cannot claim acceptance in society at large for the "new 
morality," but we see far less resistance than we once did. Little was 
done in the way of changing action; the moral interpretation of the 
action was what was altered. 

The youth movement seems to have altered, at least for some part 
of America, the choice of drugs to be used for recreation. Again, the 
situation is one that exemplifies the thinking process of the student. 
Cultural relativism made their acceptance of marijuana, the drug 
of choice of black youth, an available alternative. Their investigation 
of its effects, including experimentation on themselves, convinced 
them of the lack of danger. When opponents of marijuana realized 
that exa^rated scare techniques would not work and claimed "no 
matter what else marijuana is, it's illegal," they were telling the 
wrong group. When something is right, it is right. When it is wrong, it 
is wrong. If a law is wrong, it is ignored, even more important, efforts 
are made to change it. 

At least part of the youth movement has also ch'^mpioned another 
cause in our society: the rights of women. As active participants in 
the society, it might be difficult to criticize so much of it -family, 
work, recreation, nearly all facets of our society are built around as- 
sumptions about sex roles. But from outside the system, absolute 
morality can be preached, change can be demanded. 

Perhaps all these examples are merely ideas whose time had come. 
(I doubt it.) Whether a more independent, self -sufficient college stu- 
dent will be as free to challenge the system remains to be seen. Of 
course I must emphasize that not all, or even a m^onty, of the youth 
in college participate in the youth subculture. Most are eager to par- 
ticipate in society and are practicing to enter it as soon as possible. 
It is the minority, those who have postponed the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility and their entry into society and have chosen to remain 
dependent, who have had the freedom to pursue the unconventional 
and to challenge the morals of the majority. 

A Review: The Past 

So far I have discussed the concept of dependency and independence 
as a multifaceted. multidimensional variable rather than a simple 
economic variable. I have looked at it as a series of needs that are 
filled by a wide variety of different social institutions, individuals, 
and objects. During the last century in America, the stage we know as 
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"adolescence" or "youth" has been created almost from whole cloth. 
These stages, and the delay of independence, especially frf m parents, 
have been produced by society's becoming; more and more complex and 
entering the industrial and postindustrial eras. I have also tried to 
show that for the student, if not for all youth, this delay in matura- 
tion, this extended period of dependency, has had functional effects 
over and above the presumed negative aspects associated in our so- 
ciety with the word "dependence." 

Some Observations and Speculations about the Future 

That changes in the college population have been occurring is obvious 
to the most casual observer of the university scene today. But as with 
all observations of social change we are not dealing with a controlled 
experiment. And, as a result, it is difficult if not impossible to at- 
tribute specific changes to any one event in space and time. 

Certainly, the Twenty-Sixth Amendment has had some impact on 
students and the university, especially financially. But we cannot 
forget that the conditions which brought about the environment in 
which the Twenty-Sixth Amendment was ratified have had other pro- 
found repercussions in society. Without making mention of The Bomb, 
which has become passe, we might quickly list such things as the 
Vietnam war, the Cambodian "incursion," the Laos invasion, and the 
draft. We might also look at a boom and bust economy which few if 
any can predict from day to day; and an accompanying sense of un- 
certainty and anxiety. We might look at the vast changes that have 
taken place in the moral code of America and, accompanying them, 
the fears and moral outrage of discovering a government nearly as 
corrupt as our children have said it was. Pogo said it in the 60s: "We 
have met the enemy and he is us." In the 70s we think of "Don't shoot 
us, we are your children." 

So it is that, as we examine some of these changes it will be impos- 
sible to attribute them specifically and solely to the changing de- 
pendency status of the student. We can say that this new dependency 
mix has had and will continue to have an impact. 

When we look at the changes which have already occurred on the 
college scene, the most obvious is the reduction of political activism. 
Certainly some part of this change can be attributed to the fact that 
an issue has been successfully joined and that to some extent a vic- 
tory has been achieved. The war is over. The treaty has been signed. 
And yet the war today goes on more furiously than it did a decade ago 
with far less student protest. Cooperation can only go so far in ex- 



plaininfT why protests are not erupting anew on campuses. 

Of course, if we are to accept the proposition that today^s youth are 
beinR brought into the adult f^roup and made more independent, 
then it would follow that they are also falling victim to the practical* 
ity and powerlessness of the adult world. When we look at the 18-year- 
old on the college campus today we are looking at someone who has 
never known peace. This war has been going on since he was eight 
years old. Yet his reaction is different from the irresponsible yet to- 
tally moral drive of his predecessors. 

One explanation might be to look to what Kenniston has called the 
''Raskolnikoff syndrome/*** This is the situation where the youth goes 
from conventional morality, not to the postconventional morality 
which characterized the youth movement in previous years, but, 
rather, to a temporary preconventional morality. This preconven- 
tional morality is characterized by Kohlberg as a hedonism of almost 
childlike proportions. Whatever is wanted is to be had. Whatever 
gratifies the ego is to be indulged in so long as one is not caught. (The 
applicability of this to streaking is obvious.) From this stage the 
youth goes on to postconventional morality. Only time will tell if to- 
day's students will follow this pattern. 

The other alternative, of course, is that with increased self-depen- 
dence, the youth of today are far more future oriented and can no 
longer afford the frivolity of indulging in unrestrained moral ad- 
vocacy. (One cannot help but wonder what effect loan restrictions that 
penalize demonstrators might have on the mental set of today's so- 
called self-supporting student. We may yet discover we have paid a 
high price for additional federal support.) 

Along with the lessening of student interest in the political issues 
of the day, we are seeing an increase of student interest in another 
area. More and more* students are becoming interdependent on each 
other, especially for their emotional needs. It may simply be the cur- 
rent fad in therapy, but we are seeing many more therapy and en- 
counter groups for students, arranged both by institutional counsel- 
ing services and by the students themselves. Other "formal intro- 
spection" is taking place through the mechanisms of co-counseling. 

This interdependence of students is being seen in the intellectual 
sphere as well. Many universities today are seeing new courses being 
taught by students for students in some form of a "free university." 
These courses are designed to allow the student to continue to ques- 
tion his environment without a need to remain within the constraints 
of the academic curriculum. They also demonstrate the willingness 
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of the student to take on the responsibility which has, for the most 
part, been formally the responsibility of the university (though in- 
formally it has always been shared with peers). 

How much of this interdependency can be attributed to changes in 
the extent to which the student has become legally independent in 
certain areas is questionable. But I must again point to the fact that 
the separation of the student from his family in financial matters 
can be considered to carry over into other areas, and the emotional 
one is the most probable candidate for such shifts. 

Another explanation that might be advanced is that the current 
generation of students (and it is said that with students, a generation 
takes only four years^") is living within the moral constraints and 
structure set forth for them by the previous generation. As a result, 
they are not in the position of being innovators (and are thus not con- 
spicuous) and yet are unable to communicate with their parents or 
rely on them emotionally because of the gap between them. It has 
been pointed out, for example, that where the youth of four years ago 
depended greatly on help lines and crisis intervention programs for 
assistance in emotional problems, especially revolving around drugs 
and pregnancy, they are today depending on one another for this 
support. 

I have been speaking of seeming changes in the moral and emo- 
tional dependency patterns of the young college student. I might also 
speak of the ecology of student life for a moment. Where the students 
of four years ago were moving \nore to the community and away from 
the dormitory, this trend is no longer as obvious. Some of this may be 
the result of inflation; in certain communities the cost of living off the 
campus has risen so high that, coupled with gasoline and automobile 
insurance costs, it can no longer compete economically with dormitory 
living. (One major university I know of has suddenly found itself with 
full dormitories where last year they were trying to figure out what to 
do with vacant buildings.) 

At the same time, the student's relations with the community may 
well be altered to the extent that he is, indeed, able to alter the poli- 
tical makeup of the community. Students have effected significant 
changes in the power structure of at least two cities, and may well do 
so in several more in the near future. 

But these changes are again changes toward increased indepen- 
dence and responsibility. They speak of shifting in many of the di- 
mensions of dependence toward the self. 

A final change we are seeing is perhaps the most disturbing change 
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of ail. It is a sense of depression that seems to be setting in among 
seniors. From the time they were freshmen we have been telling the'm 
that they are going into a hopeless job market, but they have con- 
tinued undaunted. For several years we have begun all our classes 
with the warning that a B.A. in sociology and a dime will get them a 
cup of coffee. Last year a student replied that we were in an ivory 
tower. Coffee is a dime only on campus. Off campus it is up to 15 cents. 

Students entering postseeondary institutions are no longer excited 
to hear that they are there to learn to think for themselves and to 
be able to judge facts on their own. The old introductory lecture 
which stressed that a liberal arts education would provide them with 
a great intellectual experience that would have no practical use was 
once seen as a reaffirmation of the student's purpose on campus. To- 
day it is considered depressing and inappropriate and students dis- 
like it immensely. And yet it is truer today than ever. When we first 
started saying this there was not much of a problem for a B.A. to get 
some sort of interesting job dealing with people and making some use 
of his educrtion. Today many of our graduates are dealing with peo- 
ple, but as mailmen or as auto mechanics. 

This situation is becoming more and more apparent to students. 
They are seeking the practical education they can glean from their 
courses. They are less interested in theoretical discussions on society 
than in anecdotal discourses on how one might deal with the society 
to solve personal problems. 

The depression, despair, concern for the future, worry about being 
able to become a part of society when their time at college is up, all 
indicate the most serious sign of change in the new student. I hope it 
is "just a stage" they are going through, but I see no immediate re- 
lief in sight. 

We might also speculate about some additional changes that may 
be seen in the near future or that might be going on now, but are not 
obvious to us. One of these goes along with our observation of the re- 
duction of political and moral concern on the part of students. I sus- 
pect that another aspect of this may well be that the locus of moral 
development may be shifting to the mass populace for a period of 
time. Kenniston postulates that disengagement from the institutions 
of society can produce this moral development, and thus the role of 
the student. But he also points out that a "third catalyst of moral 
development ... is the discovery of corruption, hypocrisy, and duplic- 
ity in the world, especially in those from whom one originally learned 
the concepts of conventional morality." Kenniston, writing in the 
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late 609,^' had no knowledge of Watergate or of the repercussions of 
the discoveries about the Nixon administration. He was talking about 
youth becoming disillusioned with their parents. But in fact we have 
today the situation for advanced moral thought in much of society. 
Perhaps society as a whole or its leaders in Congress will take the lead 
in moral development. But for some reason I feel that this will most 
likely be a partisan and a short-lived shift. 

The reduction in moral development and the drive toward affiliation 
with society may also be accompanied by a shift away from the liberal 
arts toward training in more job-related fields. Even within the liberal 
arts, we are becoming more aware of courses that might have prac- 
tical application in the work world. We are being encouraged to think 
that we have a responsibility not only to the moral and intellectual 
development of the student, but also to his preparation to enter and 
become a member of society. Unfortunately, if we are to keep our jobs, 
enrollment must be maintained, which means that we must also keep 
our students. If the only way to do this is to ber^ome trainers instead 
of educators, what shall our choices be? 

All this will be greatly exacerbated if the trend toward part-time 
attendance continues to increase. At present we can say that much 
of the education and development of the student takes place outside 
of class and in interaction in the academic community. As long as the 
students continue to eat together, play together, live together, and 
spend their spare time together, no matter what they are doing they 
will be continuing the process that they are a part of in the class- 
room, if for no other reason than because it is an inevitable topic 
of conversation. Even if the conversation is directed toward de- 
meaning the course work, they will justify their stance and in so doing 
participate in the intellectual process of challenging ideas and the 
moral process of questioning authority. But if their main affiliation is 
toward their jobs; if they spend their free time with the people they 
work with; if they live oflF campus; if they hurry from the institution 
to their job, staying on campus only long enough to check a book out 
of the library, then the educational process will have been greatly 
vitiated. In this situation we will find that, instead of four years of 
contact with the student, we have 1,600 hours. 

It is in this context that another change may well take place. As the 
distinction between a college degree based on a four-year process and 
that based on an attendance certificate becomes known, a caste sys- 
tem may well begin. Already in California we have the beginnings of 
such a system where there are four different levels of education, rang. 
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ing from the community coliepfes to the state colleges to the state uni- 
versities to the University of California; all within the public sector. 
What will be the result of a system that produces two different types 
of graduates; those who have had the financial wherewithal to go 
through college in four years without participating in the work world 
in any m^or way, and those who have taken four or five or six or ten 
years to finish, and who have spent moat of their time involved in 
working to support themselves? 

This situation, in turn, may well be worsened by the university it- 
self when, facing financial stress, it begins to compete for those sti 
dents who are there searching, not for knowledge, but for a union 
card. (Which is not to demean this search. As long as employers place 
ridiculously high education qualifications on jobs, people will resent- 
fully attempt to get that education with the least possible effort.) Al- 
ready we are seeing controversy over institutions that grant as much 
as three years credit for **life experience." Other postsecondary in- 
stitutions are moving toward giving academic credit for students' 
jobs or for their volunteer work. Such a change would certainly be a 
serious one and would greatly alter the role of the university in soci- 
ety today. 

The University's Response to the Crisis of Independence 

It is in this milieu that I would make some suggestions about the 
future role of the university vis-a-vis the self-supporting student. 
They .ee aimed at two goals. First, I would hope to maintain some of 
the benefits of student dependency in an era of increasing indepen- 
dence. Second, I would seek to secure the place of the university of 
the future as a continuing center for moral and intellectual leader- 
ship and growth. 

Where other forces arc working to make it easier for the student to 
enter the conventional morality and not question it, the university 
has an obligation to spur discussion and debate and to encourage the 
development of postconventional morality. Admittedly this will be 
difficult, especially in those state-supported institutions already un- 
der attack for their political liberalism. But it might do to consider 
the advantages of continuing, as much as possible, the programs 
started during the 60s. These would include such elements as a speak- 
ers' series and funds for students to bring controversial spokesmen to 
the campus, free speech areas, and student control of student news- 
papers. 

In this same area, the university should resist efforts to place more 
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controls on student activities oif the campus. As far as federal regrula- 
tions permit, financial support of students should be totally free of 
any tie to political action or activity, and postsecondary institutions 
should lobby for the removal of provisions in financial aid programs 
that restrict the activities of students in political areas. Not because 
we wan- to encourage disturbances, but because these provisions can 
have a chilling effect on the exercise of legitimate rights of free 
speech. 

Finally, the university should fight to keep the liberal arts school 
strong, because this is where the educational function of the univer- 
sity, as opposed to the training function, is carried out. And it is here 
that most of the moral and intellectual powers of the student are 
developed. 

If it is a trend that students are becoming more oriented to other 
communities, it should be the job of the university to attempt to re- 
create the university community as a center of interest for students. 
Innovation has become a cliche on the college campus, but this is what 
is needed. The changes might simply mean becoming more relevant 
to the culture in which the student is now living. This might mean, 
for example, beer in the student union and coed dormitories. It might 
mean support for the free university concept. It might mean attempt- 
ing to keep the housing near the university available for students 
wherever possible. 

Where more students are attending on a part-time basis, the uni- 
versity should work to improve facilities on the campus that will be 
of value and of use to them so that they will desire to remain around 
the university. One device being used is the introduction of a free 
hour in the middle of the day for meetings and speakers so that stu- 
dents who are not around the campus in the late afternoon can be- 
come involved as well. 

There may even be a need to develop a formal six-year program for 
the part-time student, or an eight-year program, one that will provide 
identities for these students who are really estranged from the col- 
lege campus because of their inability to participate fully. Any effort 
that will allow them to participate in all facets of the college experi- 
ence will improve the way they function in society. 

Above all, the university must resist pressures to turn it into a com- 
petitive education factory. It is possible to give a B.A. in about 40 
weeks if students attend class eight hours a day and have no more 
homework than can be done evenings and weekends. This would pro- 
duce the same number of classroom hours, but would not be an educa- 
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tion- Neither is the policy of givinR 16 units of credit for being in the 
army, or four units for having helped out in the local tutoring pro- 
gram. A college degree should be the result of a process, not a reward 
for an endurance contest. Changing the college to meet the needs of 
the self-supporting independent student will end up cheating not 
only the student, but the society as a whole. 
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Who Should Support the Nontraditional Aid Applicant? 

bgOmttt E.CutiiH 

In reviewing; the published materials relating to self-supporting or 
independent students, I seem to have found at least one area of 
agreement: no one likes the current treatment of aid applicants who 
are, or claim to be, emancipated from their parents. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that a fairly extensive amount of recent writing exists 
on this subject, mostly to be found in journals and conference reports. 
The bibliofo-aphy at the end of this paper has 19 citations. 

Charles Seward, writing in the November l972JoHrnal of Financial 
Aid, claims that only orphans and wards of the state are fully inde- 
pendent of parental support for financial aid purposes. His rationale 
if» that if others are exempt, it is quite unfair to the students and 
families who ate willing to pay their share of college costs. In the 
following June issue, Donald Moore replied that clearly, some stu- 
dents are independent, because in fact they do not receive support 
from their parents. Richard Tombaugh, whose paper "The Inde- 
pendent Student -Fish, Fowl, Or Other?" was delivered to the Spe- 
cial Conference on New York State Financial Aid, asserts there is "a 
parental responsibility for the costs of preparation for life," but 
he "accepts the existence of the independent student as a reality of 
life . . .". 

Tombaugh, like Alexander Sidar of the College Scholarship Service, 
would identify the "truly emancipated individual" who then should 
be treated accordingly. Sidar identifies three categories of students 
he considers "truly independent" of their families for aid purposes: 

1. The returning veteran. 

2. The working student (single, married, or married with a family) 
who has established his (or her) own residence. 

3. The older, returning married student. 

Sidar also describes the "voluntary" self-supporting student who 
wishes to relieve his parents of a financial burden, or to escape from 
their wishes and desires. There is also the "involuntary" aid applicant 
who may have been "dismissed" by family for marriage or unorthodox 
life-style. Don Whitlock of the State University of New York would 
allow self-supporting status only when the choice of that status has 
been removed from the student, while Charles Ehrensbergek* looks to 
the source of the applicant's funds for all pitrpoHen in order to de- 
termine status. He suggests that a student should not be considered 
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independent for tuition purposes, but dependent upon family for 
room, board* or other support. 

AH writers do af?ree that the problem of determining self-support* 
inpr status for ftnancial aid purposes will not go away. Indeed, inde* 
pendenee from parental support will surely be the subject of litigation 
and legal settlement in the near future, as students and parents test 
the ramifications of the 18-year-old votr and the age of majority. 
There is also agreement that we cannot solve the problem by setting 
inadequate budgets for self-supporting students. Rationing of funds, 
as for example, ignoring the living expenses of an aid applicant's 
spouse and children, will not help aid officers who must award public 
and private institutional funds with fairness and equity. 

In some way* we must come to terms with all the would-be and the 
de facto, self-supporting students, the alienated, the veterans, those 
who live with their parents yet pay room and board, and even the poor 
unfortunate whose parents contribute nothing to his support but con- 
tinue to claim a tax exemption. God must love these **nontraditionar* 
aid applicants. He made so many of them. 

I agree that self*supporting students are with us to stay. I have 
collapsed, "aidwise," when confronted with the issue during the 
school year after students have gone as far as possible on their own, 
but now must pay or leave. But, in principle, I am wof able to accept 
the dichotomy of aiding so-called "independent" students, based 
solely on the legal technicality of tax dependency plus parental un- 
willingness to contribute according to ability, when dependent appli- 
cants are denied aid because we estimate their parents are able and 
willing to pay. 

I prefer a principled, rather than the pragmatic approach adopted 
by many of the writers who, I must agree, are following the CSS ap- 
proach of taking people as they find them. As a matter of principle, 
however, my inclination is to take a position slightly to the left of 
Mr. Seward, who, you remember, accepted only orphans and wards 
of the state as independent and truly self-supporting for aid pur* 
poses. (Parenthetically, if you disagree with him, remember that 
Seward*s Folly of the nineteenth century, Alaska, has now surpassed 
in si2e and perhaps will surpass one day, even in oil resources, the 
state of Texas.) 

To be fair to all applicants for scarce funds, I prefer to request fi- 
nancial information of both parents of all students up to the age of 25, 
whether or not previously self-supporting. Twenty-five has no particu- 
lar magic or significance, although most young people seem to be out 
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of their formative years by that time. The state of Pennsylvania is 
now usinK six years after graduation from high school as an absolute 
criterion for emancipation for aid purposes. 

At THifts, we have been askinir for parental information for all 
undergraduates and many {graduate students, and hmv b^fn re- 
ceiving it, for several years. At our Dental School, where costs are 
more than $10,000 for the first U months next year, a special letter 
accompanying the aid application explains why we need to consider 
the family resources of all applicants, even those over the age of 25. 
Objective information is needed because aid funds are so scarce and 
costs so high, that we feel available aid should be distributed as widely 
and fairly as possible. (Whether the SFS or the PCS is used, we find that 
it is necessary to require a photostat of the parents* own copy of the 
most recent U.S. Form 1040, and a signed waiver permitting us to 
obtain an official copy. Thus we confirm tax dependency or lack of it, 
and also check the income and assets stated by parents on the CSS 
forms.) 

There are numerous reasons for requiring full parental informa- 
tion about students who claim to be but may or ma/ not be actually 
self-supporting. First, the tax form unequivocally shows whether the 
applicant was claimed. The SFS a-ks the student, not the parents, this 
question. Also, income, assets, liabilities, and dependents all suggest 
how much the parents might be expected to lend to the "self-support- 
ing" student, if they are unwilling to contribute directly to educa- 
tional costs. Our statement to parents, which students of course see, 
stresses our feeling that parents have more responsibility for the 
education of their own children than does the instrtution f.r the pub- 
He. The letter frequently results in some kind of accommodation, 
such as a loan or a gift. 

If parents are willing to provide information, we are willing to make 
an award. It is based upon the amount, if any, we think the parents 
could reasonably be expected to give or loan to the st udent, after 
allowance is made for all special expenses caused by the circum- 
stances. Ordinarily, this "reasonable" amount is expected from dis- 
cretionary income when the student has established legal inde- 
pendency, as judged by the Office of Education guidelines. The initial 
$1,150 of maintenance found in the current ess parents* contribution 
is dropped as a concession to the parental loss of tax exemption. Al- 
though we expect a loan or gift from that part of parental income not 
required for ordinary living expenses, or from substantial family 
assets, we do not require it. Frequently, the student substitutes em- 
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ployment and a federally insured loan for the parents' contribution 
estimated by Tufts. 

Why do I advocate such Draconian measures? Clearly, they fly in 
the face of that widely accepted tenet of the aid profession that we 
take people as we find them. As you know, the ess does not investigate 
family spending: habits and crises over the past 10 or 15 years in order 
to determine whether more or less income and assets should be avail- 
able. However, I advocate consideration of all current resources avail- 
able to a student, ineludinjr those of parents and stepparents, if any, 
because the alternative, to me, seems to be immoral and merely ex- 
pedient. Just as this nation could not endure part slave and part free, 
so aid to higher education may not endure if some students are to be 
heavily financed because their parents are unwilling to contribute ac- 
iordin^ to their means, while others are denied or receive less aid 
because their parents are willing to provide support. The tremendous 
strains on higher education's fabric today may increase and cause 
open rents, if financial aid policy (or the lack of it) continues to: 

1. favor those whose families reject the concept of "parental re- 
sponsibility for the costs of preparation for life" but also, 

2. discriminates against those who do accept this financial burden. 
I know these views are likely to be unpopular. (I tested them at a 

faculty cocktail party last week.) Both money, and parental/child 
relationships, are highly emotional subjects, best avoided if possible 
by those outside the family. However, there is a further reason for my 
position. Not only would it seem that parents have more responsibility 
for their children's education than the public at large, or the private 
institution, but who will pay the bill if all parents are absolved of this 
financial responsibility? 

The cost of higher education in 1972-73 has been estimated at $30 
billion by the National Commission on the Financing of Post-Secon- 
dary Education. About $6.1 billion, 21 percent of the total, was pro- 
vided by parents and students. Another estimate by tne College 
Board's Committee on Student Economics reported that $16.1 billion 
was spent on higher education in 1969-70; 53 percent was provided by 
parents and students. Whichever estimate is closer to the truth- $6 
billion or $8 billion from families -it is evident that if some parents 
are relieved of the responsibility that many now assume for higher 
education, then increasing numbers will demand to be relieved. Sev- 
eral billion more of new aid funds will be needed! We know that such 
a huge amount is not likely to be available to pay the higher education 
bill for parents and students, even from the federal govern ment-al- 



though perhaps the oil industry may be in a position to make a very 
substantial contribution soon. 

Until the Congress and the public indicate a willingness to pay all 
the costs of higher education that are currently assumed by parents 
and students, financial information should be required of all parents 
of all "self -supporting" aid applicants, except possibly those applying 
solely for federally insured loans. The other resources are so scarce 
that they should only be awarded after parental ability, not willing- 
ness, to pay has been scrutinized. For those unwilling to aid their 
children when able, even by a loan or room and board at home, the 
federally insured loan program and some forms of employment would 
seem to offer reasonable alternatives. 

Aid officers and policy committees are confronted by resistance to 
financial disclosure on the part of some families, while others, how- 
ever reluctantly, are baring their financial souls for the sake of 
further education for their children. I urge we agree on required 
disclosure from the parents of those who have not established them- 
selves firmly in the social fabric. It is expedient to accept the ap- 
pearance of emancipation, but it is immoral in my judgment for us to 
do so if some parents are released from the obligation to prepare 
their young for life, while others, even of lesser means, continue sup- 
port and thus find aid barred to them. 

Alternatives in price of education and in forms of aid are open to 
those who do not care to bear their fair share. Award heavily sub- 
sidized gift and other aid on the principle of the ability, not the 
willingness, of ptrr^ applicant to pay according to his or her resources. 
The family, for most students still in their formative years, should be 
considered an actual, not a hidden, resource. 
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Appendix A 

To: Dental Students 

(a) Whose Parents Do Not Claim Them As Tax Exemptions or 

(b) Who Wish To Become Independent Of Parents For Aid Purposes: 
This year our dental applications for all kinds of aid through TVifts, 
including federal (Health Professions) scholarships and loans, re- 



quest financial information directly from the parents of all who apply. 
In the past, the self-supporting, older student described the family's 
income and circumstances, but no request for information was made 
directly of parents. 

With the continued increase in costs and the ever present shortage 
of aid funds, it now is felt necessary to gather objective financial 
data from the families of all aid applicants, whether dependent on 
their families or not, before limited funds are distributed. No longer 
is it a question of a family's willingness to assist its children after a 
certain age to gain professional status; instead, the ability of families 
to loan or give assistance to dental students must be judged by the 
Aid Committee in order to distribute the available funds to as many 
students as possible. Almost everyone now "needs" financial aid, so 
it is a question of determining those who need aid the most, even after 
parental loans or gifts are considered. 

Accordingly, parents of every applicant who wishes to be considered 
for a loan or scholarship should complete the parental sections of the 
Student Financial Statement (SFS), the Family Information Form in- 
dicating the amount to be given or loaned to the student by each 
parent, and the Waiver and first page of the 1973 federal tax return 
(1040). If parents are separated or divorced, or if they file separate tax 
returns, each parent should provide the requested information. 

The Committee- will attempt to judge whether assistance should be 
expected from the parents of the older student, as well as the amount, 
after full information about family circumstances has been received. 
After the award decision has been made, based upon parental ability 
to assist, the student of course may make up any deficit by additional 
non-Tufts loans, work beyond the amount expected, and gifts from 
relatives and friends. We do not insist that parents give or loan a 
particular amount, but we shall estimate a reasonable amount from 
family resources when estimating need for financial aid. 

Committee on Financial Aid 
March 27, 1974 
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Implications of Student Independence on 
Student Financial Aid Administration 

6^ Richard L. Waters 

The vast m^ority of published papers on the self-supporting student 
begin with recogpnition of the great controversy or debate existing 
in student aid administration circles concerning this student. Richard 
Tombaugh, in his paper, "The Independent Student -Fish, Fowl, or 
Other," states: "About the only aspect of the questions upon which 
all agree is that the independent student certainly presents a problem 
to the financial aid officer." Dwight Horch states: "At present, there 
is considerable debate among financial aid officers about eligibility 
criteria and need analysis procedures for self-supporting students," 
and Don Whitlock's "Gordian Knot of the Financial Aid Field" in his 
paper, "Financial Aids and the Independent Student," certainly il- 
lustrates the existence of the problem. 

But I do not see the problem of who he is and what he shall have 
which my esteemed colleagues express so imaginatively and drama- 
tically in each of their papers. The answer is written. The way is 
clear and it says to me, a self-supporting student means a student 
who 

(1) has not and will not be claimed as an exemption for federal in- 
come tax purposes by any person except his or her spouse for the 
calendar year(s) in which aid is received and the calendar year prior 
to the academic year for whicn aid is requested, 

(2) has not received and will not receive financial assistance of more 
than $600 from his or her parent(s) in the calendar year(s) in which 
aid is received and the calendar year prior to the academic year for 
which aid is requested, and 

(3> has not lived or will not live for more than two consecutive weeks 
in the home of a parent during the calendar year in which aid is re- 
ceived and the calendar year prior to the academic year for which 
aid is requested. 

However, you may wish to consider the self-supporting student 
whose self-support is created by parental rejection and withheld 
support. 

Then I might become concerned with the categorical definitions of 
self-supporting students -married, single, veteran, orphan, and the 
resultant subcategories — married, non veteran with children, married 
veteran with children, married nonveteran with no children, etc. 

One could relieve many administrative difficulties if one would 
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accept students as self-supportinpr when they so declare with common 
consent of parents. 

Obviously, we have questions on the proper definition of a self- 
supporting student- he will not ffo away if we iffnore him. Each day, 
to the contrary, bringrs not only more self-supporting students to our 
doorstep but an ever-increasing number of types of self-supportinsr 
students. * 

Our ability to develop a universally accepted definition of the self- 
supporting student and our ability to devise means to develop equi- 
table treatment of his or her ability to pay. will have a definite effect 
on the enrollment patterns at our respective institutions. 

The ability to predict enrollment trends has been well done for 
many years. It is obvious to me that the enrollment patterns of "aver- 
age or typical" students are known and the number of students each 
of our institutions can expect is predictable. There are, however, 
three kinds of new students who can be enticed into educational pro- 
grams at our respective institutions. 

1. The student with no dollars for postsecondary education. These 
students have as their problem access to postsecondary education as 
limited by dollars. Consequently, they do not attend in proportion to 
their numbers. 

2. Foreign or international students. These students often do not 
attend United States institutions because of administrative problems 
with dollars from home, or discontinue educational programs because 
these problems occur after arrival in the United States. 

3. Nontypical students. These are increasing in numbers. Chief 
among these are (a) the student who delayed entrance to the institu- 
tion -these students normally take a work break after high school, 
and (b) broken enlistments -these are students, to use an old army 
term, who discontinue their education and reenter higher education 
at a later date. 

Our ability to predict the educational patterns of these students, 
the mtuority of whom are self-supporting even by Office of Education 
guidelines, is poor. The distribution flow of these students is ex- 
tremely difficult to plot, but they do represent the major number of 
new students available to postsecondary education today. 

Any technique employed by a financial aid administrator has cost 
implications on postsecondary education for the students attending 
or planning to attend the institution, as well as cost implications 
for postsecondary institutions themselves. Grant Curtis' approach 
obviously employs maximum utilization of parent and student re- 
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sources, while adoption of the apre of majority and ''instant emaneipa* 
tion" would create a drastic reduction in the traditional family 
support of postsecondary education, even with the voluntary support 
by parents of students beyond the ape of majority. 

Grant has alluded to more conservative identifications of the self* 
supporting student in his presentation. As I reviewed Grant's paper^ 
I became interested in the impact of 'instant emancipation'* on 
parent-dependent students whether under or over 25, whether gradu- 
ate or undergraduate, and whether Office of Education defined, or de- 
fined by common consent. What would the financial and societal effect 
be if one were to allow the pendulum to swing to the opposite side. 

As a first indicator, I used research data available to me from my 
Institutional Student Data Summary, Phase II, at the University of 
Tennessee. It was in my institution that I personally could best feel 
the impact. I hope that it will be illustrative for you. 

Defining unni.'t need as institutional educational budget minus 
parents* contribution and student resources, we had an unmet 
need at the University of Tennessee in the 1973 academic year of 
$738,000 among all students regardless of dependency status. Using 
Office of Education guidelines with some institutional changes, 
$181,500 was the unmet need of students currently determined to be 
self-supporting. 

Our financial aid program, as coordinated by the financial aid office, 
oversees approximately $2,550,000. As is appreciated by the financial 
aid officers, the total unmet need is an amount that the institution 
could not obtain from federal, state, or private sources within an 
academic year and possibly not within the four years these students 
would normally be in attendance. 

The Institutional Student Data Summary, Phase II, further indi- 
cated that the total need of our student body before awarding finan- 
cial assistance is $3,296,000. The total parental contribution of 
entering freshmen, transfer students, and currently enrolled under- 
graduate and graduate students is $3,191,000, an amount that is 
within $105,000 of doubling the current need of students attending 
the university. I think that we would find considerable difficulty 
in securing the student aid dollars needed to replace this amount 
of parental contribution. One can imagine, without great difficulty, 
the impact nationally of totally eliminating parental contribution 
as a resource toward postsecondary education. 

The institutional impact was so dramatic that I reviewed more so- 
phisticated national research to document my institutional review. 




The survey conducted in 1969-70 by Elizabeth W. Haven and Dwight 
H. Horch on how students finance their education indicated that 44 
percent of the income available to the students surveyed came from 
parental resources. I therefore felt safer in my own study results. 

The College Board Committee on Student Economics also reported 
53 percent of the •^^otal $16.1 billion spent on postsecondary education 
In 1969-70 was represented by parental and student resources. 

Now there are several other important aspects of "instant emanci- 
pation" all of which would more directly affect the individual attend- 
ing an institution of postsecondary education. First, where will the 
funds come from to replace the parental contribution? Second, what 
type of funds will represent the replacement dollars? It is my opinion 
that any new dollars provided postsecondary institutions for the pur- 
pose of releasing or replacing parental contribution would come 
from self-help, primarily loans. Current trends are directed toward 
charging higher interest on education loans. Additionally, cumulative 
totals are being expanded to permit students to borrow more to sus- 
tain their education. As a result, I feel that loan assistance in the 
future could amount to cumulative totals that would be astronomical. 
Take a look at the typical resident student at the University of Tennes- 
see enrolled in a nine-month program. The student's total budget 
would be $2,200. The average parental contribution is $850. Using a 
$400 savings from summer earnings, the student has a resultant need 
of $950. This could be covered at our institution by $450 of gift assis- 
tance and a $500 loan or a self-help employment opportunity. Convert 
this student to a self-supporting student with a 12-month main- 
tenance budget and a 9-month educational budget of $3,000. Eliminate 
the parental contribution and include the $400 as a constant in sav- 
ings from summer earnings. The result is a $2,600 need for the same 
student. Now, our gift assistance of $450 leaves a $2,150 need that 
would have to be totally met by employment and loan assistance . The 
student's obligation to his support has increased fourfold. 

The important point is the immediate necessity for doubliiij^ the 
loan assistance. Of the current self-supporting students, 63.9 percent 
borrow at the University of Tennessee as opposed to 42.3 percent of 
our resident students and 30.8 percent of commuters. The self-sup- 
porting student represented 40.9 percent of the total loan aid while 
representing only 24.1 percent of our total applicant group. What 
type of loans? What we see today? No. Ten-year terms, perhaps, but 
with much higher interest rates and repayment rates. Lifetime 
agreements? Possibly. After all, let's make it easy to borrow for it's 
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an honorable profession! I don't like to deviate from my area of sup- 
posed expertise, but what impact would further increases of student 
loans and longer repayment periods have on the economy? Is the 
typical 21 -year-old with large loans uoing to have the same spending 
patterns after graduation as today's graduates? Will the graduate 
in the future begin to delay the purchase of large items? Will he incur 
larger long-term payment of personal large-item purchases, or com- 
pletely delay the purchase of the large items until age 36 or older? 

Students from various economic backgrounds will feel differently 
the effects from the impact of "instant emancipation." Students with 
parents who have greater ability to pay will, in my opinion, not borrow 
under "instant emancipation" or will borrow no more than they would 
if the students were parentally dependent. Low- and low-middle- 
income students will continue borrowing with possible increases. My 
concern is that borrowing makes education more expensive for stu- 
dents in the low- and low-middle-income families than for those who 
come from families where borrowing will not have to be undertaken. 
They are disadvantaged coming into postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions and they will be disadvantaged coming out, perhaps more so. 

An additional implication of "instant emancipation" will be the 
influence on a student to sustain his support for the duration of his 
educational program. The necessity to fund basic maintenance costs 
for a i2-month period, as well as a 9- or 12-month educational budget, 
with the possibility of increased indebtedness, may create further 
difficulties for the student in postsecondary institutions. We may see 
continued self-imposed stop-in and stop-out enrollment patterns. This 
can serve as an alternative to borrowing. 

Obviously, the measurement of parental ability to pay for all stu- 
dents and the proclamation of "instant emancipation" created pri- 
marily by age of majority, are the extreme cases in dealing with self- 
supporting students. If we assume there is a self-supporting student, 
our problem is one of identifying the truly emancipated individual 
and developing a rationale to thoroughly assess his or her ability to 
pay for educational costs. The majority of financial aid administrators 
do not basically argue with the Office of Education guidelines except 
where they serve as an obstacle to the transitional student; single or 
married, undergraduate or graduate; commuter or resident. These 
students, when treated by Office of Education guidelines, are often 
hampered in their sincere efforts to provide self-support. Additional 
flexibility in Office of Education guiaelines may serve most students, 
but who to include and who to exclude will remain difficult to adminis- 
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ter because of the subjectiveness of the criteria. It should be under- 
stood that broader parameters in current guidelines may at least 
provide interim measures for the determination of self-support. I 
fear that ais a iongr-range criterion, expansion of Office of Education 
guidelines is not the answer. The nontraditional type of student will 
blow the aid administrator's mind! I know of the son of a $35,000 pri- 
vate corporation executive who "stopped out" and took a work break 
for a one-year period after high school. He is now attending a post- 
secondary education institution as a self-supporting student. He 
qualifies under Office of Education guidelines. Given our current 
attitudes on self-support criteria, etc., one does have to pause to 
wonder if the "buried" treasure that is parental contribution should 
be claimed and institutional assistance extended to another student. 

I have a great deal of difficulty in justifying some of the need analy- 
.sis rationale currently in effect in assessing the need of married stu- 
dents, especially the older married student. 

Let's take two different family units, each consisting of three 
persons. Please keep in mind the term "family unit." 

Dick Dasterdley is an automobile mechanic and earns $5,340. He 
has $153 in medical expenses and $264 in indebtedness which are 
allowed against his income, yielding an effective income of $4,923. 
His net worth of assets yields zero, and at age 42 his income supple- 
ment is a negative $399. Therefore, his adjusted effective income is 
$4,524 which yields a total parental contribution of $-79. Dick's child 
is enrolled in an average four-year public institution with a resident 
budget of $2,400. Using the $-79 parental contribution and a constant 
$500 savings from summer earnings, the resultant need is $1,979. 

Next door to the Dasterdleys are the I. M. Agoners. I.M. also has a 
child but the child is not attending the institution, but rather I.M. 
is the student. Using modern up-to-date techniques, the aid adminis- 
trator at the same institution determines I.M. is not eligible. The aid 
administrator has a married student budget which is identical to the 
reported national average for two parents, one child, of $4,930 exclud- 
ing direct educational costs. I.M. has $5,340 in income and can clearly 
sustain his educational costs! These calculations are based on mod- 
erate-level budgets. If sustaining a moderate-level b- xet for self- 
supporting students is of particular concern to financial aid adminis- 
trators, I would even opt for the use of the low-level budget for these 
families. It is inequitable but not so much so. 

Use of two methods in the determination of need for these two 
family units is a gross disservice to the financial aid administrator 
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and his institution in the assessment of the need of the students, and 
to the students who ate self-supporting- Dwijfht Horch's paper, 
"Measuring the Ability of the Undertrraduate Married Student to 
Contribute Toward Educational Costs," presents a more sophisticated 
but similar approach, but unfortunately orients the need analysis 
rationale to the distribution of grant assistance. Everyone is fearful 
of the self-supporting student receiving preference in the allocation 
of ^rant monies. You have to treat someone equally first. Let us de- 
velop equitable methodolofO' in the assessment of need of family 
units, and let prop'am criteria and institutional packaf^in^ policies 
limit the disbursement of the amounts of aid and the percentage of 
types of assistance, ^ants, loans, employment, that are extended. 

Research is available to us where comparable need assessment proce- 
dures for the treatment of single, self-supportingr students can also 
be established to more equitably treat this type of student. 

Development of more sophisticated identification techniques and 
establishment of more equitable need assessment methodology are 
immediate steps that can assist in workini; with the self-supporting 
student. 

I am not so certain that, in some fashion, financial aid administra- 
tion and need assessment procedures are experiencing a repeat in 
history. I was not involved 19 years ago when financial aid adminis- 
trators, educators, and economists were attempting to establish a 
consistent method of measuring the ability of families to pay for 
educational costs. Someone at that time assumed, and it has re- 
mained an underlying principle of the College Scholarship Service 
need analysis system, that parents have an obligation to finance 
the education of their children to the extent they are able to do so. 

I assume that this approach -ame not from the expertise of educa- 
tors, economists, and financial aid administrators in entirety, but 
rather someone observed that pt.'ents do help with the education of 
their children beyond high schoo The expertise of the educational 
specialist was attached to the assui. ntion prevalent at that time. 

Who was the somebody -the body politic, the public, their represen- 
tatives in the United States Congress who authorize and appropriate 
funds to be distributed through this technique of parental ability to 
pay? What assumr.Jons on financing education are viable today? 
Can a similar assumption be determined today for the self-supporting 
student? What persons or groups of persons have the final responsi- 
bility to answer these que.stions? 
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The Students* Views on Independence 

by Layton Ohoft 

In attempting: to define the independent student one immediately 
encounters the question: Who is responsible for the financing: of post- 
secondary education? Before the Twenty-Sixth Amendment to the 
Constitution (and the recent 18-year age of majority laws), the re- 
sponsibility of the parents for at least part of the financinf? of the 
higher education of their offspring was unquestioned. However, this 
era has passed and this responsibility for financing: has become a 
subject of debate. 

'^ha advent of the independent student has implications for all 
aspects of postsecondary education, but the implications for the 
financing of postsecondary education are by far the greatest. The 
specter of large numbers of students declaring themselves indepen- 
dent and placing impossible burdens on limited financial aid funds 
has become cause for concern. Though this is certainly a possibility 
in a court test it is doubtful that the ourts would rule invalid the 
concept of a family contribution in determination of award eligibility 
for federal student assistance. The continuing question is essentially 
this: Does the family, if capable of assisting, have an obligation to aid 
in the financing of the offspring's postsecondary education? 

For us the answer to the question of the responsibility for financing 
is clear, Postsecondary education should be a fully tax-supported 
enterprise reflecting the fundamental right of every person to an 
education appropriate to his or her desires and capabilities. Under 
this ideal system there would be no independent student problem 
because student dependency upon parents would not be an issue. Un- 
fortunately at this time our society is far from this goal. Further- 
more, under the existing regressive tax structure those who would be 
required to pay for the largest portion of a fully tax-supported post- 
secondary education have the lowest capability to do so. Therefore, 
because of the presently limited student aid funds available to de- 
pendent and independent students a definition of the independent 
student is being presented. 

At this time the Office of Education defines an independent student 
as one who meets all three of the following criteria: (1) nas not re- 
ceived a parental contribution greater than $600; (2) has not been 
claimed as a tax deduction (other than by a spouse) in either the year 
before or year during which financial aid would be received and, (3) 
has not stayed more than two consecutive weeks (14 days) at his 
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parents* residence. Clearly two of these criteria are almost impossible 
to determine or enforce with any degree of precision. Parents who 
choose to do so can readily circumvent the $600 contribution limita- 
tion, and potential subterfupres for avoiding more than a fortnight's 
residence or visit with one's parents are myriad. The claiming of the 
student as a tax deduction is the only criterion of the definition that 
is clearly documentable. To replace the existing definition which we 
believe to be inadequate we propose the following conditions be met 
by independent students. 

1. An independent student is a student who is not dependent upon 
his or her parents for a majority of financial support. This could 
be verified merely by determining if the student was claimed by his 
parents in the year before financial aid would be received. 

2. If the parents claimed a deduction for a student who then wanted 
to be considered independent, the student should be permitted to sign 
an affidavit indicating that he will not receive a majority of his finan- 
cial support from parents in the current year and not be claimed as a 
tax dependent. 

3. The restriction of a student's stay at the parental residence 
should be eliminated. If any restriction remains, it should be in- 
creased to more than eight consecutive weeks (or, if the student stays 
at the residence more than the minimal time, the value of rental or 
part of a home should be considered as part of the parental contribu- 
tion). 

In considering this new definition of the independent student four 
issues of equity must be considered. Given existing limited resources 
available for student aid to postsecondary education, all these issues 
relate directly to an equitable distribution of funds. 

First, the problems of the older student or the student outside the 
so-called traditional college-ate brackets must be considered. These 
students should be given mure specialized consideration by financial 
aid administrators because they normally have long-standing finan- 
cial responsibilities such aa family obligationn, mortgages, and 
previous debts than do younger traditionally aged students. Yet, at 
the same time a balance must be maintained because of the im- 
mediate and real foregone income of this group as compared to the 
yet to be attained income status of the traditional age-group stu- 
dents. Living costs are almost always higher for older, more estab- 
lished, individuals with or without families. But, does this mean 
his or her "cost of attendance" should be 3 or 4 times that of the 
traditional student, and subsidized by the federal or state govern- 
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ment in the face of limited resources? A policy of this kind would 
surely reduce existing student aid resources drastically. Other fi- 
nancing mechanisms such as pension plan^ and manpower programs 
should be explored as additional financing measures for older persons 
who are continuing their education or are involved in career changes 
and retraining. 

Second^ the demand for financial assistance from low-income groups 
and ethnic minorities must be considered in light of the definition of 
the independent student. Students who have declared themselves 
financially independent may inadvertently deplete some or a large 
share of the resources now available to help students from low- 
income families who are also of ethnic minorities. It would hardly 
be fair for the son of a millionaire to declare himself independent 
and then compete with poverty youths for limited financial assis- 
tance* Until universal no cost or low cost postsecondary education 
becomes a reality (funded by a progressive tax system) the potential 
inequity that exists through the redirection of funds from one needy 
group to anothei* must be avoided* 

Third, the proliferation of forms in student aid has burdened stu- 
dents seeking financial assistance. It has been estimated that a stu- 
dent in search of admission, financial aid, and counseling at an insti- 
tution may have to complete three or four documents alt requiring 
essentially the same information* To apply to more than one institu- 
tion for admission is to compound this problem. Forms must be con- 
solidated wherever possible and simplified. Student aid programs and 
required documentation must allow for coordination and earlier deci- 
sions, particularly for many students for whom early notification is a 
major factor in making enrollment decisions. Student representation 
(even in an advisory capacity) on the boards of organizations engaged 
in the business of determining student financial need — such as the 
CSS and ACT — is inadequate where it exists at alL The students' 
perspective in the policies and procedures of these organizations 
would not only contribute to the efficient delivery of services, but 
v/ould also improve understanding among the populations these 
organizations serve. 

Fourth, the present system of need analysis and awarding of grants, 
work-study, and loans to independent and dependent students needs 
increased flexibility. To this end, ench campus should have a student 
financial aid board representative of the students on that campus. 
This board would advise and determine, in cooperation with financial 
aid officers and others, the policies of granting student assistance. 
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These advisory boards would add flexibility and sensitivity to finan- 
cial aid matters such as student budgets and costs of at4.endance» and 
certainly increase student knowledge and understanding of available 
financial aid and institutional student aid policies; and practices. 



Summary Statement 

by WittiaPff D. Van Dunen 

The Conference presented the participants with numerous opportu* 
nities for informal and formal exchaniBres and discussions with 
speakers and other resource persons. These exchanges and discus* 
sions helped to focus the attention and concern of the participants 
on the m^or problem areas relating to financial assistance for the 
self-supporting student. The Conference was not an official action 
assembly and therefore the participants spoke as individuals rather 
than as oiScial representattvesof their institutions and organizations. 
A greneral consensus statement was produced at the conclusion of the 
Conference. Other areas of airreeraent reife^'^^ug issues relating to 
the self -supporting student are as follows: 

The participants were in general agreement that the prese 
Office of Education criteiia defining the self-supporting student fc 
eligibility in the federal student aid programs were difficult to ad 
minister equitably and should be reviewed. 

1. The present definitions appear to be intended to serve as rati^^ 
ing devices through restrictive categorization of independent stu- 
dents. 

2. The present definitions contain a number of eligibility require- 
ments which at best, are difficult for the financial aid administrator 
to verify accurately. 

3. The present definitions are not accepted uniformly in federal, 
state, private, and institutional aid programs. A student may be 
classified as independent in one program but dependent in another. 

The Conference participants were agreed that any definitions de- 
veloped for the self-supporting student should be based on logic 
and equity, rather than serving as artificial rationing devices, should 
he objectively verifiable and documentable facts, and should be 
acceptable to all student financial aid programs. Federal, state, and 
institutional administrators should work together for acceptance of 
standardized national criteria for the identification of self-supporting 
students. 

The participants were anxious to provide guidance to the Congress 
as it begins its deliberations on changes to the federal laws and regu- 
lations for student aid programs. This desire came from their con- 
cern that the present programs are not coordinated and because 
guidelines are different in programs such as the Insured Loan Pro- 
gram, BE(k;, and the three institutionally based programs cws, ndsl. 
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and SBOU. They also expressed concern and hope that at some future 
time resources would be available to achieve full support of all stu- 
dents at all postsecondary educational institutions. There was rec- 
ognition of the fact that the short-range and long-range problems 
would need different solutions. 

For purposes of distributing presently limited financial aid funds, 
the Conference participants agreed that all resources available to a 
student aid applicant should be considered. No student should be 
considered financially independent or completely self-supporting 
unless, in fact, the funds are available to meet all educational ex- 
penses without recourse to an application for financial assistance. In 
this situation, the issue is what resources should be considered as 
available for the student who is rtot able to support himself and also 
pay educational costs for the period of postsecondary education. 

Under these circumstances, the Conference participants believed 
that financial information from all parents of aid applicants should 
be expected and consideration given to the ability, not the willingness, 
of the family to assist the student. The participants recognized that 
there would be certain instances where this expectation would not be 
reasonable: 

1. When it is clearly not possible to obtain family financial informa- 
tion, as in the case of orphans, wards of the state, or situations where 
the parental whereabouts have been unknown for an extended period 
of time; and 

2. When the student has been established as a fully participating 
member of the community living separately from his parents for a 
period of years. 

Except in these instances, ivheu the parents of an aid applicant 
refuse to snpply reqnested informatit^n rega^xiing their ability to 
aHHist an aid opplicant^ the studepit should be eonsidep^ed eligible for 
loan and employment assistance according to the availability of these 
funds, hut should ha re the lowest priority in consideration for gra ntaid. 

Within that framework for priorities in awarding the presently 
limited financial aid funds to students, the Conference participants 
were generally in agreement about the following definition of the self- 
supporting student: 

A self-supporting ntudent is one who has not been claimed as a rfe- 
pendent for federal income tax purposes for the last year in which a 
return was filed ^ or should have been filed, by anyone other than him- 
self or spouse, and who can demonstrate that during the past pnopiths 
he has provided a major papi of his own suppopi. 



The participants believed that this definition would be both equi* 
table anu manageable* Emphasis was placed on the responsibility of 
the student to flemoffntrate positively that he or she had in fact pro- 
vided the major part of his own support through such mechanisms as 
submission of his own federal income tax return showinpr income suf- 
ficient to have supported himself, providinyr evide.ice that support 
had been received from a nontaxable source such as public assistance 
projerrams, or demonstratini; in other ways that support had been 
available from nonfamily sources. 

Some of the participants ur^ed additional specificity in the defini* 
tion. There was concern as to whether the 12*month period durini? 
which self*support must be demonstrated should be specified as the 
12 months preceding; the financial aid award or the application for 
financial assistance. There was also some concern that the amount 
of self-support should be stipulated more specifically, with some 
favoring a requirement for havinj; provided all support, and some 
favoring; 65 percent as the minimum self*support level. The Con* 
ferencg participants were not ai;reed on whether this self-support 
should include or exclude previously awarded student financial 
assistance. 

The participants expressed their belief that the present limited 
funding situation would not continue indefinitely. General support 
was evident for fully tax*8upported universal postsecondary educa* 
tion. As a consequence, the participants took the position that the 
most desirable definition of the self-supporting student should be: 

A HtHdent ts yearn of age or older can be eoHnidered an self-suppof^t- 
i^W ifh^ or nhe ivill aot be elai^^ied for federal hteoote tax imrponen by 
anyone other than h hnnelf I herself or spooHe andfilen au affidavit certi- 
fifhig that ho napfHoi will he received frooi parents daring the year for 
ivhich aid in reqaested* 

IVansitioh to this level of full*fundinK will be a most difficult period, 
and the participants were concerned that during the transition pro* 
tection be provided for the students from ethnic minority groups and 
low income families who are presently the beneficiaries of much of 
the federal support* They were also concerned with how such a more 
egalitarian approach to financing postsecondary education would 
affect the relationships of the public, private (including reliinously 
affiliated), and proprietary sectors. But they were hopeful that the 
obvious dearth of monies in this transitional phase would produce a 
concern that would generate a reordering of national priorities to 
direct sufficient economic resources into postsecondary education to 



provide the needed support of students and institutions. 

Under both the lonfr* and short-range definitions, there was aRree* 
ment that the methods of need analysis used for the self*supportin{C 
students should provide for use of a normative expense budget based 
on appropriate local costs with realistic adjustments for individual 
situations. The participants felt strongrly that students should be 
actively involved in the determination of the local costs. 

These budgets should be published as a matter of public record. 
They should not be used as instruments of rationing and should 
not be unrealistically low in an attempt to sprp^^d limited aid to more 
people. 

Without the support and participatior of m44ny individuals and or- 
ganizations, the Conference on the Self-supporting Student would 
neither have been possible nor successful. On behalf of the Confer- 
ence participants, I would like to express deep appreciation to the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for its generous financial support of the 
Conference, and to ^he staff of the College Scholarship Service and 
College Entrance Examination Board for their contributions to the 
success of the Conference. I also wish to express great appreciation 
to the Conference speakers, whose presentations set the framework 
for the deliberations of the participants. In addition, I would like to 
thank the Conference participants for their role in making the meet- 
infr a success. The students, financial aid administrators, other in- 
stitutional administrators, associational and governmental repre- 
sentatives who made up the participant group stimulated the speakers 
and staff alike. Without their active and concerned involvement in 
seeking solutions to the problems of the self-supporting student the 
Conference could not have been successful. 
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